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THE WaArcupoc BARKS 


HETHER you're openly or 

secretly in love with her, identify 

with her, worship her, or are re- 

pelled or otherwise deeply dis- 

turbed by her, there's no way 
Barbara Steele could have escaped the notice of 
anyone reading this magazine. In the years since her 
genre debut in Mario Bava's BLACK SUNDAY [La 
Maschera del demonio, 1960], Barbara has 
achieved something that no other actress has done 
quite so definitively: she has become one ofthe great 
terror icons of the screen. 

Itis a distinction that she has won almost entirely 
without the use of horrific makeups, based entirely 
on her own natural looks and intensity. She embod- 
ies the icy horror that must be embraced, that seeks 
to lather and ravish us. She is Keats' La Belle Dame 
Sans Merci (“her hair was long, her foot was light, 
and her eyes were wild..."); she is Horror's Queen, 
the Anti-Garbo. 

Fame, like life, is what happens to us while we're 
busy making other plans, and it must be said that 
this is not the place in screen history Barbara Steele 
would have chosen for herself. Barbara's career has 
occasionally suffered from self-consciousness and 
this, coupled with her marriage to Oscar-winning 
screenwriter James Poe (1921-80), and the birth of 
their son, Jonathan Jackson Poe, led to the first of 
her two retirements from the screen. After her di- 
vorce from Poe in 1974, Barbara resurfaced in 
Jonathan Demme's CAGED HEAT (1974), David 
Cronenberg's THEY CAME FROM WITHIN (1975), 
Joe Dante's PIRANHA (1978), and Louis Malle's 
PRETTY BABY (1978)—working sporadically, but 
exhibiting extraordinary and often prescient taste in 
her selections. When director Tinto Brass offered her 
the lead role in a projected hardcore film of Jean de 
Berg's novel L'image [written pseudonymously by 
Alain & Catherine Robbe-Grillet, previously filmed as 


THE PUNISHMENT OF ANNE by Radley Metzger], 
she backed out of acting once again to become a 
script reader for MGM/UA. It was there that she met 
producer Dan Curtis and formed the Emmy-winning 
production team responsible for ABC-TVs mam- 
moth mini-series THE WINDS OF WAR and WAR AND 
REMEMBRANCE. As many other magazines have 
noted, Barbara recently returned to horror and act- 
ing in the recent NBC-TV revival of DARK 
SHADOWS — but to us, she was never away. 

VIDEO WATCHDOG begins its second year of pub- 
lication with Alan Upchurch's comparative study of 
three different existing versions of Ralph Zucker's 
TERROR CREATURES FROM THE GRAVE [Cinque 
tombe per un medium, “Five Graves for a Me- 
dium," 1965], one of Barbara Steele's most ambi- 
tious and underrated horror films. Alan has contrib- 
uted to almost every issue of VW in one way or 
another, but this is his first-ever feature article, and 
we're very pleased to present it. We also offer a pre- 
viously unpublished interview with Barbara Steele, 
conducted by Christopher Dietrich and Peter Beck- 
man in 1976. They caught Barbara at what was per- 
haps the most reflective period of her life, still un- 
grateful for much of her career but earnest in her 
attempts to fathom and accept it. This conversation 
may be 15 years old (!) but it seems to me the most 
telaxed, thorough and informative interview she's 
granted to date. 

Rounding out this issue is the third and final 
installment of my “Trouble with TITIAN” epic, about 
the final consolidation of Rados Novakovic's, 
Francis Coppola's, and Jack Hill's work (as docu- 
mented in VW #s 4 and 5) into TRACK OF THE 
VAMPIRE (1966)—the debased directorial debut of 
Stephanie Rothman, the first woman ever to direct a 
horror feature. 

A "First Women of Horror" Issue... and we didn't 
even plan it that way! 


€€606006060000000000000000000000000006002099 99 Tin Lucas 
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WATCHDOG NEWS 


New Bava Film 
Discovered! 


More than 10 years after his 
death, another feature film can be 
added to the filmography of Mario 
Bava, Italy's greatest fantasy 
filmmaker. During an exclusive 
interview with Fulvio Lucisano — 
the director's longtime friend and 
colleague, now the president of 
Italian International Film (an out- 
growth of AIP's Italian branch) 
— The Watchdog learned that 
Bava was in fact the true director 
of SAVAGE GRINGO [Ringo del 
Nebraska, 1966], an AIP release 
attributed to "Anthony Roman," 
an Anglicized pseudonym for 
Spanish screenwriter/director An- 
tonio Roman. Among Roman's 
earlier credits was Bava's previous 
assignment, PLANET OF THE 
VAMPIRES (1966). 

According to Lucisano (who 
was at first reticent to make the 
announcement) Roman was 
hired to direct the picture in order 
to secure co-production funds 
from Spain. After the first few days 
of shooting, Roman was replaced 
by Bava — who directed almost all 
of what appears on the screen and 
supervised the film's final edit. 
Because the film sold and per- 
formed reasonably well in most 
world markets, Roman was able 
to parlay the misadventure into a 
directorial career that lasted until 
his death last year. Bava himself 
alluded to his involvement in Luigi 
Cozzi's book, /| Cinema dei mostri 
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YVONNE BASTIEN + PETER CARTER 


KEN CLARK 


Regie: ANTHONY ROMAN * EASTMANCOLOR:SCO! 


The Belgian poster for Mario Bava's SAVAGE GRINGO 
[RINGO DEL NEBRASKA, 1966], credited to Antonio Roman. 


("A Cinema of Monsters") pub- 
lished in 1987 by Fanucci Editore; 
while listing sorne of the films he'd 
made, Bava mentioned — typically 
unsure of the title "Ringo nel 
Nebraska." lt was easy to as- 
sume from this that Bava was 


simply misremembering the title 
of one of his other westerns, as he 
was prone to do. 

The film—which stars Ken 
Clark (the star of Bava's earlier 
western THE ROAD TO FORT 
ALAMO [La strada per Fort 


Debra Winger is escorted back to civilization by Carolyn de Fonseca in Bernardo Bertolucci's 
THE SHELTERING SKY (1990). 


Alamo, 1964], Yvonne Bastain, 
Peter Carter, and Red Ross — was 
scripted by Roman with Jesus 
Navarro, was photographed in 
techniscope by Guglielmo Man- 
cori, and features a score by Nino 
Oliviero. Bava directed a third 
western, ROY COLT & WINCHES- 
TER JACK, in 1970. In an irony he 
must have appreciated, the best of 
his three westerns is the one that 
did not bear his name. 

SAVAGE GRINGO is no longer 
part of AIP’s domestic TV syndica- 
tion packages and is considered 
one of the most difficult “Spa- 
ghetti Westerns” to locate. How- 
ever, itis available from UFA Video 
in Germany under the title Ne- 
braska Jim, in an attractive 
letterboxed transfer. 

The ultimate tell-tale sign of 
Bava's involvement appears on 
the French release version, Les 
Dollars du Nebraska (not on 
video), which contains the most 
complete credits of all available 
editions and credits the director's 
assistant... Lamberto Bava! 


“The Voice" 
That Launched 
a Thousand Films 


Constant readers may recall 
this statement from my "Watch- 
dog Barks” editorial of VW #2: 
"The same woman has been dub- 
bing the lead female perform- 
ances in [English language export 
versions of] ltalian horror and 
spectacle films since the late 
1950's; | know she's got to be a 
member of the Italian organiza- 
tion ELDA [English Language 
Dubbing Association| but, after 20 
years as an ardent fan, | still don't 
know her name." 

Now I do. 

Those vidéastes who stick 
through Bernardo Bertolucci's 
film of THE SHELTERING SKY 
(Warner Home Video) to the very 
end will be treated to an appear- 
ance by Carolyn de Fonseca, as 
an embassy worker who arrives to 
escort Debra Winger back to civi- 
lization after a long desert detour. 


Her creamy voice is unmistak- 
able; you've heard it used to dub 
Daliah Lavi in Mario Bava's THE 
WHIP AND THE BODY [La frus- 
tra e il corpo, 1963]; Claudia 
Cardinale in Sergio Leone's 
immortal ONCE UPON A TIME IN 
THE WEST (1968); Alida Valli in 
Dario Argento's INFERNO (1980); 
Maria Angela Giordan, the hapless 
mother of the zombie boy, in 
BURIAL GROUND (Le Notti del 
Terrore, 1980), and countless 
other memorable performances. 
If you've seen Argento's 
SUSPIRIA (1977), you'll remem- 
ber Eleonora Giorgi as Sonia, the 
slinky student in the Tanz 
Akademie locker room who utters 
the classic lines “Names begin- 
ning with S are the names of 
snakes” and “Mata Hari is filing 
her report" — well, her voice be- 
longs to Carolyn de Fonseca! 

VW will do everything possible 
to bring you an interview with Ms. 
de Fonseca in a future issue. 


One Paw Ahead 


On September 11, Warner 
Home Video releases the long- 
awaited, European version of 
David Lynch's TWIN PEAKS at the 
non-sell-through price of $79.99. 
An autumn laserdisc release has 
been priced at $34.98. The 113m 
release climaxes the original ABC- 
TV pilot with an additional 15m, 
most of which has never been 
shown in this country. 

In a backwards security stunt, 
Warner's press release claims that 
“because the new ending remains 
a secret for most American audi- 
ences, no complete screeners are 
being made available to the 
press.” When VW applied for an 
incomplete screener as a me- 
mento, we were told that none 
were being issued at all, so deter- 
mined is WHV to keep the details 
of the additional TP footage under 
wraps. 

W readers will recall that we 
spilled the coffee beans on TWIN 
PEAKS’ Euro-version a year ago, 
in our second issue. At last, the 
rest of America finally catches up. 
If only CBS/Fox would release the 
ALIENS: SPECIAL EDITION disc 
we wrote up in VW #3... 


CURSE OF THE EVIL SPIRIT 
(Premiere, $9.95) is Wolfgang 
Schmidt's BLOOD SHACK 
(1971; aka THE CHOPPER); 
Schmidt is a pseudonym for 
the incredibly strange Ray 
Dennis Steckler. A “Facing All 
Death” title, recorded at EP. 


MASTER OF EVIL (Premiere, 
$9.95) is Donald Jackson & 
Jerry Younkins' THE DEMON 
LOVER (1977), available from 


Unicorn Video. It was later re- 
titled DEVIL MASTER for re- 
lease by Regal Video. This 
“Facing All Death” edition is 
2m longer than earlier ver- 
sions, but the EP transfer is 
uglier than its predecessors. 


SATAN'S DAUGHTERS (Majestic 
Home Video) is Joseph Larraz’ 
VAMPYRES (1974), previously 
teleased by Magnum Enter- 
tainment under its original title 
and by Lettuce Entertain You 
as BLOOD HUNGER. The first 
5m of the video consists of 
cheap-looking, computer- 
generated titles being super- 
imposed over scenes from 
Hammer's erotic vampire film 
THE VAMPIRE LOVERS! 


SOFTLY FROM PARIS Ii, recently 
shown on the Warner Home 
Theater pay-per-view service, 
is a peculiar construction in- 
deed. This "feature" isn't from 
Paris at all; it consists of three 
30m adult films produced in 
1986 for Dutch television: 
Michel Boisrond's THE WA- 
GER OF THE THREE WIVES 
(which has aired separately on 
Cinemax) is a period comic 
skit in which three women 
employ ingenious means to 
cheat on their husbands with- 
out reprisal, based on a story 
by Jean de la Fontaine; Mau- 
rice Fasquel's A VILLA IN THE 
COUNTRY is an Anton Chekov 
tale about a roomer whose 
attractive, widowed landlady 
treats him like her husband 
while sleepwalking; and Alain 
Schwarzsteins AUGUSTINE, 
by the Marquis de Sade, de- 
tails a man's plan to seduce 
the lesbian with whom he is 
infatuated by making her be- 
lieve he is a woman. These 
well-produced shorts are reck- 
lessly connected with the in- 
between footage from Harry 
Kürnel's erotic anthology THE 


SECRETS OF LOVE: 3 RAK- 
ISH TALES; consequently, the 
middle story is introduced as 
the work of Guy de Maupas- 
sant, and the last is credited to 
a "friend to the Marquis de 
Sade, Nikolai de la Bretonne!" 
No distributor is credited on 
the print, nor does the titular 
"II" appear onscreen. Whether 
the Kümel film has been 
retitled SOFTLY FROM PARIS 
is anyone's guess. 


TERROR ON THE MENU (Cougar 
Video) is a UK retitling of THE 
FOLKS AT RED WOLF INN. 


THE TOXIC MONSTER (Premiere, 
$9.95) is another EP “Facing 
All Death” retitling; this time 
it's MONSTEROID (1979), a 
Columbian production star- 
ring John Carradine and Jim 
Mitchum. The direction is 
credited to Kenneth Herts, but 
is reportedly the work of Her- 
bert L. Strock. 


THE UNDYING BRAIN (Premiere, 
$9.95) is a “Facing All Death” 
EP transfer of Al Adamson's 
deathly BRAIN OF BLOOD 
(1970), available in an SP re- 
cording from Magnum Enter- 
tainment at $29.95. Magnum 
reports the running time of this 
interminable, 77m feature as 
107m — but it just feels like it! 


THE VENGEFUL DEAD (Pre- 
miere, $9.95) is KISS DADDY 
GOODBYE, an early 1980's 
title starring Fabian Forte and 
Marilyn Burns, previously re- 
leased by IVE and Twilight 
Video. It has also been issued 
by Genesis Video as RE- 
VENGE OF THE ZOMBIE. 
“Facing All Death,” of course; 
recorded at EP. 


[Thanks to Donald Farmer, Ruth 
Kiss, Lorne Marshall and John 


Thonen.] [^] 


Video Around the 


ALICE 
1990, Orion, HF/S/CC, NSR 


Some 
Happiness, 
Some Misery 


Mia Farrow stars in this imagi- 
native midlife crisis fable, as a 
rather overprecious woman who 
—in the sixteenth year of marriage 
to stuffed shirt William Hurt— 
meets a man (Joe Mantegna) who 
makes her yearn for the life she 
might have had. A Chinese doc- 
tor-sorcerer-soothsayer (Keye 
Luke, in his last performance) of- 
fers her a regimen of pills and 
pipes and potions to make it pos- 
sible for her to overcome inhibi- 
tion, cuckold her husband, and 
begin to realize her dream of be- 
coming a writer. Neither as in- 
triguing as the Cheeveresque 
ANOTHER WOMAN (1988) or as 
masterful as CRIMES AND MIS- 
DEMEANORS (1989), this sur- 
prisingly pharmaceutical fantasy 
embodies all the pleasures and 
shortcomings of whimsy. Without 
Woody (or a reliable representa- 
tive) present in the film to function 
as a barometer, the amorality of 


Lucas Balbo (France), Graf Haufen (Germany), Craig Ledbetter (Venezuela), 


Erik Sulev (Asian), and The Video Watchdog 


World 


its shallow characters recedes in 
importance, and the fact that the 
wealthy heroine is merely suc- 
cumbing to a more carnal form of 
acquisitiveness is not as apparent 
as it should be. Farrow's encoun- 
ter with her Muse (Bernadette 
Peters), like so much of the film, is 
easy to misinterpret as wry hu- 
mor, but the absurd pretensions it 
portrays also make the encounter 
sad and pitiful. The film is moodily 
photographed by Carlo di Palma 
(who also shot Ralph Zucker's 
TERROR-CREATURES FROM 
THE GRAVE). The Dixieland score 
is unbearably intrusive, making 


Keye Luke shares one last cup of tea with Mia Farrow and the movie-going world in 
Woody Allen's ALICE (1990). 


one wonder how much more af- 
fecting and solicitous this film 
might have been with music that 
dared to match its emotions. 


THE BEAST FROM 
20,000 FATHOMS 


1953, Warner, HF, $59.95 


Inspired by Ray Bradbury's 
story “The Foghorn,” this exciting 
fantasy-adventure was the first 
feature to be built entirely around 
the concept of a dinosaur resur- 
facing in modern times —master 
animator Ray Harryhausen's an- 
swer to Willis O'Brien's KONG 
movies. Cecil Kellaway steals the 
film as a twinkly paleontologist 
whose sense of wonder is awak- 
ened by his encounter with the 
ancient rhedosaurus, while Paul 
Christian (“Paul Hubschmidt” in 
his European film appearances, 
like Fritz Lang's JOURNEY TO 


THE LOST CITY) finds love with 
Kellaway's daughter Paula Ray- 
mond. (In the 1950's, monsters 
were a potent aphrodisiac.) Direc- 
tor Eugene Lourie also directed 
two virtual remakes of this film, 
THE GIANT BEHEMOTH (1959) 
and GORGO (1962) both of 
which included spooky scenes of 
descents into a monster's watery 
dornain by bathysphere, and a cli- 
mactic romp through seaside cit- 
ies. This early example of Har- 
ryhausen's work as a solo stop- 
motion animator remains bracing 
and imaginative, and Lourie's 
careful attention to the story's 
human aspect helps this black- 
and-white film fare better than 
much of Harryhausen's later work 
in color. The maelstrom under the 
opening credits is particularly in- 
Spired. Warner is complimenting 
this release with Harryhausen's 
Willis O'Brien-inspired THE VAL- 
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LEY OF GWANGI (1969) and the 
Jim Danforth-animated WHEN 
DINOSAURS RULED THE EARTH 
(1970), which were not available 
for preview. 


THE CURSE III: BLOOD 
SACRIFICES 


1990, RCA/Columbia, HF/S, $79.95 


Filmed as PANGA last winter in 
Africa, this voodoo opus has noth- 
ing to do with either THE CURSE 
(1987, a rather loose adaptation 
of Lovecraft's "The Colour Out of 
Space" co-produced in Tennes- 
see by Lucio Fulci) or THE CURSE 
Il: THE BITE (1988, an unrelated 
transformation film which pitted 
Jill Schoelen against folks with 
snakes in their fingers). Jennilee 
Harrison — formerly of the ABC- 
TV sitcom THREE'S COMPANY! — 
stars as an American expatriate 
targeted for supernatural retribu- 


Ray Harryhausen's fabulous rhedosaurus looks for a good traffic cop 
sandwich in THE BEAST FROM 20,000 FATHOMS (1953). 


tion after interfering with a local 
animal sacrifice. This revenge is 
promisingly orchestrated at first 
with compelling native rhythms 
and powerful storms, but leads to 
nothing more than the rampage of 
a paunchy Gillman creature (de- 
signed by Chris Walas, Inc.); a 
depressing payoff that will remind 
more than a few of the gratuitous 
monster shown at the end of Jac- 
ques Tourneur's otherwise richly 
suggestive CURSE OF THE DE- 
MON (1958). Christopher Lee 
lends dignity to the proceedings 
as the village doctor, whose civi- 
lized veneer disguises the fact that 
his little black bag is brimming 
with herbal necklaces, bones, and 
amulets. Henry Cele, who co- 
starred with Lee in last year's 
miniseries SHALAKA, is featured 
as the offended tribal chief. Noth- 
ing too special, but a step up from 
the other CURSE movies. Di- 


rected by British filmmaker Sean 
Barton. 


EVE OF DESTRUCTION 
1990, Nelson, HF/S/CC, NSR 


Renée Soutendijk, the Queen 
of Screen Castration since snip- 
ping her way through Paul 
Verhoeven's THE FOURTH MAN 
[Die Vierde Man, 1979], tries to 
duplicate Verhoeven’s ROBOCOP 
success with this replicate romp. 
We wish her luck, but it won't 
come from her dual role as creator 
and creation in this free-wheeling 
borrow-thon. Elements are 
copped from THE TERMINATOR 
(Eve VIII a killer android), 
IMPULSE (... and her self-censor- 
ing mechanism is kaput, giving 
her a hair-trigger temper and 
libido), MARNIE (... which doesn't 
jibe too well with that childhood 
trauma programmed into her), I 


SPIT ON YOUR GRAVE (... which 
causes her to kill every man that 
calls her "bitch"), PREDATOR Il 
(... until she converges with the 
authorities in a New York subway 
confrontation), and ESCAPE 
FROM NEW YORK (... where a 
nuclear implant in her head is 
scheduled to detonate). It's a hoot 
and a half, acted by talented, af- 
fordable professionals —like Gre- 
gory Hines — who do their best to 
suppress their giggles at the lines 
they've just heard (or said). Di- 
rected with mild verve by Duncan 
Gibbins (FIRE WITH FIRE), who 
co-wrote with Yale Burn (THIRD 
DEGREE BURN). Kevin McCarthy 
is wasted in the key role of 
Soutendijks fugitive father, the 
root of her trauma, who is ruth- 
lessly sought and punished by Eve 
VIII. | can't believe he accepted 
this part as it appears; there must 
have been some great stuff left on 
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Peter Ninoviev (center) in one of the arresting highlights of Alexander Medvedkin's 
HAPPINESS (1934). 


the cutting room floor. Also avail- 
able on Image laserdisc for 
$39.95. 


THE EXTRAORDINARY 
ADVENTURES OF 

MR. WEST IN THE LAND 
OF THE BOLSHEVIKS 


1924, Kino Intl, HF, $29.95 


This surreal satire of US/Rus- 
sian relations follows YMCA presi- 
dent Mr. West, a kind of Every- 
American who resembles Wood- 
row Wilson by way of Harold 
Lloyd, through his raucous visit to 
the Soviet Union. Forewarned of 
the Russian character, he takes 
along his devoted cowboy side- 
kick Jeddy for protection, but is 


taken nevertheless by a group of 
lowbrow Soviet criminals. Lev 
Kuleshov's film—originally Neo- 
bychainiye Priklucheniya 
Mistera Vesta v Stranye 
Bolshevikov —is ultimately as 
unsparing of Russian stereotypes 
as it is of American ones, indicat- 
ing that, after music, comedy may 
be the next rnost universal lan- 
guage. With its Sturges-like zest, 
daft characterizations, and politi- 
cal paranoia gone arnok, it is as 
close as the screen ever came to 
anticipating the fiction of Thomas 
Pynchon. Soviet directors Boris 
Barnet and Vsevolod Pudovkin are 
featured, respectively, in the sup- 
porting roles of Cowboy Jeddy 
and the con-artist "Count" Zhban. 


Valya Lopatina steals the film as 
the criminals’ moll Ellie, whose 
acid smile cuts through this silent 
film like fingernails on a chalk 
board. 


HAPPINESS 
1934, Kino Intl, HF, $29.95 


Banned in Soviet Russia for 
more than forty years, Alexander 
Medvedkin's Styazhateli is an 
hilarious portrait of the suffering 
Bolshevik, subtitled “A Tale of a 
Hapless Mercenary Loser, his Wife 
Anna, his Well-Fed Neighbor 
Foka and also of a Priest, a Nun 
and Other Old Relics.” Peter 
Zinoviev plays a poorer-than-dirt 
farmer whose burly wife is better- 
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suited to pulling his plow than his 
starving horse (who takes to eat- 
ing the hay from their thatched 
cottage roof!). Like a fever dream 
brought on by hunger and vitamin 
deficiency, Medvedkin's film 
brings Zinoviev into contact with a 
bizarre chain of sights and charac- 
ters, including a walking barn, an 
army of soldiers with identical doll- 
like faces, and a procession of 
erotic nuns in see-through habits. 
The slapstick humor is uncom- 
monly sympathetic and gentle 
toward its characters, yet explicitly 
barbed toward a government that 
allowed more serious forms of 
need to get out of hand. Though 
made in the sound era, this is a 
rather brief (68m) silent film with 
English intertitles and a piano 
score. 


I'M DANGEROUS 
TONIGHT 


1990, MCA, HF/S, $79.95 


During her summer vacation 
from TWIN PEAKS, Madchen 
Amick starred in this Tobe Hooper 
made-for-cable thriller, freely 
adapted from an obscure 1937 
short story by Cornell Woolrich. 
Amick plays a timid college girl 
Who acquires a red cloak worn by 
ancient Mayan priests during sac- 
rificial rites—a cloak which, in 
turn, arouses the most monstrous 
instincts of anyone wearing it. 
Wittily introduced while lecturing 
at a college's “Department of Psy- 
cho..." (the rest is blocked from 
view by a tree), Anthony Perkins 
plays a preposterously well-in- 
formed professor, a performance 
that makes his scenery-chewing 
turns in EDGE OF SANITY and 
DAUGHTER OF DARKNESS look 
staid by comparison. The archae- 
ologist responsible for unearthing 
the red cloak is played by William 
Berger, appearing in his first 
American work after decades in 
such European co-productions 
like Elio Scardamaglias THE 


Oscar-winner Kathy Bates is James Caan's schizophrenic 
Muse in Rob Reiner's film of MISERY (1990). 


MURDER CLINIC and numerous 
Jess Franco sleaze-fests. MCA's 
tape carries an R rating but is 
identical to the version aired ear- 
lier this year on the USA Cable 
Network; the source of the rating, 
we presume, is a castration-by- 
razorblade that is strictly 
offscreen. Winningly hokey, at- 
tractive, and sleazy; a good bet for 
those in search of new guilty 
pleasures. 


MISERY 


1990, Nelson Entertainment, 
HF/S/CC, NSR 


Rob Reiner directed this com- 
pact and efficient, if flavorless, 
adaptation of Stephen King's 
rumination on the responsibilities 
of fame. James Caan stars as 
best-selling romance novelist Paul 
Sheldon, who is nursed back to 
health after a disabling car acci- 
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Anthony Perkins, Henry Thomas, and Olivia Hussey star in the well-acted but 
redundant PSYCHO IV: THE BEGINNING (1990). 


dent by his mentally deranged, 
Number One Fan Annie Wilkes (a 
multi-faceted, Oscar-winning per- 
formance by Kathy Bates). En- 
raged by the death of serial hero- 
ine Misery Chastain in his latest 
novel, Annie forces Sheldon to 
incinerate his new “serious” (non- 
Misery) manuscript and resurrect 
her in a new work. Surprisingly, 
this is not a study of entrapment 
like Caan's excellent feature debut 
LADY IN A CAGE (1964)—the 


POV continually roams free of 
Sheldon's captive hell — but rather 
a portrait of a writer rebelling 
againsthis own Muse; in a delight- 
fully confirming touch, Sheriff 
Richard Farnsworth ultimately 
traces Sheldon to Annie's house 
simply by reading his books. While 
the film has much to commend it, 
such as its non-traditional male 
victims and insight into romantic 
fiction and music as expressions 


succumbs to convenience. The 
revelation of Annie's past as an 
infanticidal nurse does nothing to 
clarify her character or the conflict 
at hand (though a perusal of her 
scrapbook provides the best sto- 
rytelling in the movie); also, when 
Sheldon is given the opportunity 
to defend his non-Misery novel 
before burning it, he doesn't much 
bother, suggesting that his new 
direction may well be indefensible. 


of literal derangement, it often | Caan is believable as the writer in 
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distress, but the film might have 
pushed more interesting buttons 
with a less rugged actor, someone 
in whom we could see the linger- 
ing traces of a social misfit like 
Annie. Despite these minor flaws, 
MISERY sustains discussion bet- 
ter than most film adaptations of 
King's work, and its flat-footed 
cinematography adapts to video 
exceptionally well. 


PSYCHO IV: 
THE BEGINNING 


1991, MCA, HFIS, $79.95 


Joseph Stefano scripted this 
lopsided, redundant sequel, in 
which an aging, wayward Norman 
Bates (Anthony Perkins) phones 
his insights about matricide into a 
radio talk show, resulting in flash- 
backs of his formative years with 
schizophrenic mother Norma. As 
Norma, Olivia Hussey delivers her 
usual good performance but 
seems miscast; she embodies 
none of the components used to 
represent the character in earlier 
movies, portraying instead a nerv- 
ous woman rattled by a sexless 
maturity and dangerously un- 
hinged by the erotic awakenings 
of her son's adolescence. Daring 
casting pays off in the case of 
Henry Thomas ("Elliot" in 
Spielberg's E.T. THE EXTRATER- 
RESTRIAL) who is uncannily 
good as the youthful Norman, 
incarnating his character not by 
impersonating Perkins, but by 
responding with sensitivity and 
attention to the material. The 
novelty of looking back into the 
seeds of Norman's psychosis has 
enormous potential for shock and 
insight, but this low-voltage 
made-for-cable thriller — directed 
by Mick Garris (CRITTERS 2)— 
could have played network televi- 
sion, minus a boob or two. Perkins 
is vastly out of touch with his char- 
acter (whom he most recently 
played in a TV breakfast cereal 
commercial: "See, Mother? I'm 


eating my oatmeall"), and the 
presence of Stefano behind the 
dialogue only emphasizes the 
absence of Hitchcock's guiding 
hand. (There is, however, a nice, 
recurring use of a certain phrase 
used by Janet Leigh in the original 
film.) Theres a cameo appear- 
ance by John Landis with all the 
subtlety of a brass band. 


THE GAMBLING GHOST 
1991 


The increasingly prolific Samo 
Hung directs and plays three roles 
in this ambitious but ultimately 
disappointing fantasy. Hung plays 
three generations of men in a 
Hong Kong family: a young man 
with big dreams and little ability to 
realize them, his useless father, 
and a rascally grandfather's 
ghost, who returns from the grave 
to help his grandson become "The 
Saint of Gambling" — against his 
father's wishes. Along the way, 
there are numerous cameos from 
several familiar Hong Kong per- 
sonalities, as well as a couple of 
amusing parodies of A CHINESE 
GHOST STORY—one of which 
features Ng Ma as the Taoist 
swordsman getting caught up in 
lottery fever! Despite an abun- 
dance of seeming advantages, the 
package never quite manages to 
gel, leading me to suspect that the 
Hong Kong "ghost" and “gam- 
bling" films have had their day. 
For a better Hung movie, track 
down his outrageous film from 
last year, PANTYHOSE HERO, in 
which he and Alan Tama pretend 
to be lovers to crack a gay murder 
case. Only in Hong Kong could a 
dud like PARTNERS (1982) seem 
like choice material for a remake! 


THE OCCUPANT 
1984, Cinema City Company (LD) 


The charismatic Chow Yun 
Fat is toplined in this haunted 
apartment fable as "Valentino" 
(where do they get these names?), 
a good-natured, amorous Hong 
Kong cop. Prolific producer/direc- 
tor Raymond Wong co-stars, 
bearing the brunt of most of the 
film's hurnor as a nerdy salesman 
gone goo-goo-eyed over Salley 
Yeh (the blinded singer in Woo's 
THE KILLER), a Canadian gradu- 
ate student whose apartment is 
possessed by troubled spirits. 
Along the way, there are ghostly 
possessions, suicide flashbacks, 
and poor Raymond Wong being 
tossed out of high windows more 
than once (no wonder he prefers 
working behind the camera!) 
Fairly lightweight in the horror 
department, the film still enter- 
tains with its unusual plot twists 
and the charisma of its lead play- 
ers. A worthy find. 


ONCE A THIEF 
1991, Long Shong 


Those familiar only with John 
Woo's most recent actioners—A 
BETTER TOMORROW 1 6& 2, 
BULLET IN THE HEAD, THE 
KILLER, JUST HEROES —may 
be disappointed by the lack of 
bloodshed in this romantic action- 
comedy. It stars Chow Yun Fat, 
CHINESE GHOST STORY star 
Leslie Cheung, and Cherie 
Cheung as members of a trio of 
thieves operating out of the 
French Riveria. Double-crossed 
by a criminal art dealer, they are 
separated and Chow crippled 
from the waist down —or is he? 
Once reunited, the thieves plot 
their bizarre and complete re- 
venge. The pace slows in the 
middle, but stick with it; the hy- 
perkinetic finale will have you leap- 
ing out of your seats... that is, if 
you can suspend your sense of 
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disbelief —a definite requirement! 
Stay through the end credits for a 
last-minute joke. 


OPERATION CONDOR: 
ARMOUR OF GOD II 


1991 


Reportedly, Jackie Chan went 
over-budget by 100% for this ex- 
travagant, stunt-filled sequel— 
and it shows! There is no mention 
of the events which occurred in the 
earlier ARMOUR OF GOD whatso- 
ever, the only thread of continuity 
being Chan's presence as the in- 
trepid adventurer, “Jackie,” found 
here (with three gorgeous female 
companions) on the trail of a huge 
cache of Nazi gold buried in the 
North African desert. The scenes 


in the Nazi stronghold and its wind 
tunnel are breath-taking. The first 
10m are letterboxed at 2.35:1, 
and the rest is inexplicably 
cropped to 1.85:1. An obvious 
tribute to the “Indiana Jones” 
school of filmmaking, this sub- 
titled epic lives up to much of the 
hype surrounding it and may be 
released theatrically later in the 
year by Miramax. 


SWORDSMAN 
1990, Long Shong 


King Hu, Tsui Hark, Ann Hui, 
Ching Siu Tung, Lee Wai Man, 
Kam Yeung Wah—all of these 
people had a hand in directing this 
picture, but Hark's influence is 
especially apparent. The complex 


One of the "uncovered" orgy sequences filmed for the European 
release of Baker & Berman's THE HELLFIRE CLUB (1960). 


plot—at times confusing, since 
the subtitles fail to explain some of 
the story's subtleties — concerns 
the search of a young swordsman 
named Fox (Sam Hui) for a secret 
scroll stolen from the forbidden 
city during the Ming Dynasty. 
While on his quest, he encounters 
rival schools, villainous eunuchs, 
and beautiful women with an 
equal talent in swordplay. Though 
not especially fantastic in terms of 
its storyline, the filmmakers 
clearly had fantasy in mind: the 
combatants fly through the air, 
cloth becomes deadly, swords fly 
of their own accord to slice oppo- 
nents in half (or, in another 
memorable scene, to impale three 
heads together!), evoking the kind 
of spellbinding, surreal violence 
for which SHOGUN ASSASSIN is 
so well remembered. Letterboxed 
with subtitles. A must. 


LES CHEVALIERS DU 
DEMON 


(“The Demon Horsemen") 
American Vidéo, LB, 99F 


This is a retitling of Monty 
Berman & Robert S. Baker's 
rarely-seen THE HELLFIRE CLUB 
(1960), presented in its original 
Dyaliscope ratio. The French re- 
views of its day have given this film 
a reputation as “a spectacle of 
Satanic orgies and Sadean at- 
mosphere, a monument to lust on 
the screen,” but alas..! It's a kind 
of swashbuckler picture, not ex- 
actly for kiddie matinees, but 
hardly deserving of such notoriety. 
This tape holds special appeal for 
Hammer fans: the cast includes 
Peter Cushing, Francis Matthews 
(DRACULA — PRINCE OF DARK- 
NESS), Adrienne Corri (VAMPIRE 
CIRCUS), and other familiar 


faces, and the script is co-written 
by Jimmy Sangster. Also of curi- 
osity value is this tape's restora- 
tion of the film's "continental" 
nude inserts (sloppily done, they 
cause jumps in the soundtrack 
and injure surrounding dialogue); 
the passive nudity may be surpris- 
ing for its time, but would hardly 
cause a ripple today. Fans of 
Baker & Berman's BLOOD OF 
THE VAMPIRE (1958) will recog- 
nize that the same prison sets are 
used in both films. The transfer 
has a nasty line of distortion 
across the image for the first 20m! 
(France has the worst video dupli- 
cation labs of any country...) 


DEMONIAC 
Initial Vidéo, LB, 97F 


Disguised under this sham 
title is Lucio Fulci’s THE PSYCHIC 
[Sette notte in nero, “Six Nights 
of Darkness,” 1978], previously 
issued in France as L'Emmurée 
vivante (“The One Interred 
Alive") on the VIP Video Club label. 
Too often disregarded, this film 
may borrow freely from Dario 
Argento's DEEP RED but is quite 
attractive: good scope photogra- 
phy, weird atmosphere well-aided 
by Jennifer O'Neill's central per- 
formance, and just enough gore 
effects to sustain tension without 
going overboard (Fulci's later 
films required a life vest!). Duplica- 
tion is pretty poor, taken from a 
print fettered with splices and 
glitches, but at least it's complete. 
Not to be confused with Fulci's 
Demonia (1990), or with Jess 
Franco's Le Sadique de Notre 
Dame (1974/8, which is also 
known by this title in the States). 
The film is available in the US as 
THE PSYCHIC from Lightning 
Video; their transfer is also uncut, 
but cropped to 1.33:1 and 
shouldn't be confused with the 
Herschell Gordon Lewis produc- 
tion of the same title released by 
Camp Video. 


FOLIE MEURTRIÈRE 


(“Deadly Fury”) 
Delta Vidéo, LB, 99F 


This previously unreleased 
Tonino Valerii giallo, Mio caro 
assassino (“My Dear Assassin,” 
1971), stars George Hilton as a 
private investigator with an obvi- 
ously false moustache. That's 
only one of countless signs of 
carelessness running rampant 
through this picture, though there 
are plenty of gruesome special 
effects and an Ennio Morricone 
score to enhance the uninspired 
direction. Despite the film's short- 
comings, | found the mystery in- 
triguing and the identity of the 
murderer isn’t easy to guess — but 
you'll have to, because my tape 
kicked into rewind just as his iden- 
tity was going to be revealed! 
Don't confuse this tape with 
Fulci's giallo DON'T TORTURE 
THE DUCKLING (1972), which 
has been released on French tape 
under the same title. 


CARNIVAL MAGIC 


1981, Sauerland Kunstoffe GmbH, 
approx. 13 DM 


This AI Adamson rarity, sup- 
posedly never released, turned up 
recently on German Cable TV and 


was issued on video soon after by 
a strange company, known pri- 
marily as a plastics manufacturer! 
It tells the story of Markow (Don 
Stewart), a quiet carnival magi- 
cian who is developing a new act 
with his intelligent performing 
chimpanzee, Alexander. A rival 
performer hires gangsters to kid- 
nap Alex, who is sold to a scientist 
eager to learn more about the 
powers of this fascinating animal. 
During one of the experiments, 
the chimp tries to commit sui- 


cide (!) and finally dies when reu- 
nited with Markow, whose prayers 
and eternal love resurrect the ape 
from the dead! This was one of 
Stewart's few feature roles; he 
played criminal types on a couple 
of DRAGNET episodes in the late 
1960's, and played attorney Mike 
Bauer for nearly 20 years on the 
American soap opera, THE GUID- 
ING LIGHT! Great sleazy entertain- 
ment. 


FACES OF DEATH 4 
1990, Madison Video, NSR 


Another installment in the no- 
torious series of sick Mondo mov- 
ies about dying and death in its 
various forms. As in the original 
and first sequel, there is a lot of 
fake footage included. One of the 
most over-the-top moments is a 
sequence in which a Russian citi- 
zen is drawn and quartered for 
owing $12 in back taxes! Other 
highlights include a man whose 
leg is crushed by his car during an 
attempted repair (FAKE!) and 
another fellow being crushed be- 
tween a subway train and platform 
(you don’t want to know...), but 
the real triumph is the appearance 
of one of the sleaziest doctors ever 
presented on the screen. The end 
credits feature a title song, which 
the singer introduces by saying, 
“The death of an entire orchestra 
during a concert inspired me to 
compose the following song.” 
Now that is sick... 


MONDO CANE OGGI 


(“A Dog's World View") 
Madison Video, NSR 


This recent Italian addition to 
the MONDO CANE series has 
nothing to do with the earlier films. 
Directed by Stelvio Massi under 
his “Max Steel” moniker, the film 
attempts to combine a series of 
ugly sights with unintentionally 
funny comments on contempo- 
rary society. Its unbelievably fast 
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The alluring Monika M. and friend in NEKROMANTIK Il: 
THE RETURN OF THE LOVING DEAD (1991). 


pace makes this mishmash even 
harder to swallow, leaving the 
viewer no time to giggle over the 
segments about naked campers 
or the monks who are forbidden 
ever to smile (Mondo fans will 
certainly smile, recognizing this 
scene as a portion of the American 
release TABOOS AROUND THE 
WORLD!) The most difficult 
scenes to endure are the opening 
of a human corpse used to 
smuggle drugs, and the autopsy 
of an AIDS victim. Exploitation at 
its most bitter. 


NEKROMANTIK II: 
DIE RUCKKEHR DER 
LIEBENDEN TOTEN 


(“Nekromantik II, The Return 
of the Loving Dead," 1991) 
Jelinski-Buttgereit GbR, 
approx. 100DM 


Jórg Buttgereit continues his 
epic ode to necrophilia, this time 
from awoman's point of view. Rob 
(Daktari Lorenz), who committed 
a memorable suicide at the close 
of NEKROMANTIK (1988), is sto- 
len from his coffin for use by the 
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beautiful Monika M. Her isolation 
is invaded by a porno loop star 
(Mark Reeder), with whom she 
enters into a strange affair, not 
allowing him to move during sex 
and photographing him as he 
hangs upside down from the ceil- 
ing. (When he finds a severed 
penis in the refrigerator, he starts 
to catch on...) This sequel offers 
great visual style, closer to Butt- 
gereit's Der Todesking (“The 
Deathmaster," 1990) than to its 
predecessor, and the final mo- 
ments are gross enough to wipe 
out your worstmemories of Part 1. 


Venezuela 


ALARIDOS DE TERROR 
(“Screams of Terror," 1986) 


The Dead Teenager genre 
may never manufacture a cine- 
matic classic, but this Ruggero 
Deodato item comes close, show- 
ing the true disparity between the 
generations while at the same 


time butchering its oversexed 
teens. David Hess gives a remark- 
able performance as an aging, 
disillusioned parent who can't 
accept the fact that his Golden 
Days are behind him. Hess is 
supported by a great cast of Italian 
exploitation veterans such as 
Mimsy Farmer, John Steiner and 
Ivan Rassimov, while Claudio 
Simonetti (formerly of Goblin) 
supplies a powerful, hard driving 
score. There's a pseudo-mystical 
subplot about an Indian Shaman 
lurking in the woods, but its only 
real function is to contribute a 
"twist" ending. This film was of- 
fered for domestic release under 
the title BODY COUNT, but hadno 
takers; when you think of all the 
worthless American slasher films 
glutting the video stores in this 
country, it's a shame that an effort 
of this quality remains unreleased. 


ALIEN SULLA TERRA 
(‘Aliens from Outer Space,” 1980) 


According to a recent VARIETY 
report, director Ciro Ippolito was 
recently arrested (with sex star 
Laura Antonelli) for possession of 
cocaine, but a bigger crime may 
be his involvement with this lame 
ripoff of ALIEN. (This film has also 
been known to circulate under the 
titles ALIEN 2 and ALIEN TER- 
ROR.) Using the alias “Sam 
Cromwell," Ippolito wisely 
wrangles his extraterrestrial face- 
hugger/sucker into a cave on 
Earth, saving the production a few 
bucks. The prerequisite group of 
teenagers descend on the cave, a 
local make-out point, and heat 
things up before the alien chills 
them out. The monster is never 
glimpsed in full (for obvious rea- 
sons), while the gore shots are 
always shown off to good effect. 
One lone female survives and 
teaches the surface only to dis- 
cover the entire area (including a 
nearby city) abandoned! The only 
redeeming factor of this mess is a 


The legendary "piranha bait" scene filmed for Ruggero Deodato's CANNIBAL HOLOCAUST 
(1979) is missing from all known video releases. 


creepy electronic musical score by 
Guido and Maurizio De Angelis 
(using the martini-gag pseudo- 
nym “Oliver Onions”). 


CANIBAL HOLOCAUSTO 
(‘Cannibal Holocaust," 1979) 


What else can you say about 
the CITIZEN KANE of canibal 
movies? Unlike most Italian direc- 
tors who are ashamed of their 
work in this subgenre (and well 
they should be), Ruggero Deo- 
dato's two entries (this film and 
LAST CANNIBAL WORLD) reflect 
much more than a hack's point of 
view. The entire film-within-a-film 
background is brilliantly realized, 
bringing out feelings of authentic- 
ity, revulsion and amazement. 
Porn star Richard Kerman gives a 
great performance and doesn't 
even have to screw anyone on 


camera, though an interrupted 
onscreen tryst with co-star Franc- 
esca Ciardi has a ring of authentic- 
ity. Lamberto Bava is credited as 
Assistant Director, but claims he 
was not involved in this produc- 
tion; his wife, Rossana Rocchi, is 
credited with script continuity. 
Mogul Video went out of business 
shortly after announcing the re- 
lease of this title, perpetuating a 
rumor that the film is being delib- 
erately kept off the US market. 
Though Marshall Discount Video 
is advertising this title as “uncut,” 
it does not include the notoriously 
elusive “piranha" scene. Poor pic- 
ture quality. 


COTO DE CAZA 
(“Capture of the Hunted,” 1981) 


Assumpta Serna (the death- 
obsessed attorney of Almodóvar's 


MATADOR) stars as another re- 
lentless lawyer in this effective, if 
repellent Jorge Grau revenge 
thriller. After successfully prose- 
cuting two thugs, they escape 
from prison and stage an evening 
of shocking retribution against her 
and her family, before Serna turns 
the tables and overcomes her as- 
sailants in a traditionally bitter- 
sweet finale. The film's most har- 
rowing moment is a blowtorch 
cauterizing of Serna's pubic re- 
gion, made all the more searing by 
the power of her performance. 
Despite several moments of simi- 
lar ugliness, the film is hand- 
somely photographed in warm 
colors by Antonio Cuevas Jr. The 
tape's only real flaw is poor audio 
recording, a fault apparently 
shared by all copies. 
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The Trouble with TITIAN 


Following the “Track of the Vampire” 


By Tim Lucas 


Francis Ford 
Coppola's 
Lost Thriller 
& How 
Roger 
Corman 


Turned It Into 
5 Movies! 


Part Three 
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r7 
— dA 
M. Lo AAN 


N VW # 4, we documented the Yugoslav- 

ian production Operacija Ticijan ("Opera- 

tion: Titian,” (1963) directed by Rados No- 

vakovic), co-produced by Roger Corman for 
his independent company, The Filmgroup (1959-66). 
Deemed unreleasable by Corman, Ticifan became an 
unwitting footage donor to a new American production 
entitled BLOOD BATH (1964, unfinished), written and 
directed by Jack Hill (see VW #5). Neither film was re- 
leased to theaters. Our coverage continues in the wake of 
the permanent shelving of Hill's rough cut, which resulted 
in the quick sale of a re-edited version of the original Yu- 
goslavian production to American television. 


Film #3 
PORTRAIT IN TERROR 
(1965) 


Director: Michael Ro — 
Producer: Jay Road 
Screenplay: Vic Webber 
Director of Photography: Dan Tel — 
Editor: Scott— 

Art Director: Glen Victor 
Music supervisor: Ronald Stein 
Sound: William Ver — 
Script supervisor: Lee Marshall 
Makeup: Frank Barclay 
81 minutes 


Cast: 

William Campbell, Anna Pavane, 
Patrick McGee (sic), Terry Anderson, 
Dante Gerino, Mike Astin, Al Astar, 
Ray Baduzzi, Ron Brody, Jack Hoyt, 


Ella Karlan, Stacy Karnes, Terry Mallory, 


Mia Maive, Norman Pagett. 


Available for $20.00 ppd. from 
Something Weird Video, 
P.O. Box 33664, Seattle, WA 98133. 


Jack Hill's BLOOD BATH 
was kept under wraps until 
Stephanie Rothman added 
new "vampire" footage. 


ORTRAIT IN TERROR, as the 


American version of Operacija Ticijan was 

named, remained on the shelf until 16mm 

prints were sent to local television stations in 
AIP-TV film packages in 1965. Sadly, the bogus credits 
imposed on this version survive intact only on those prints. 
Several names scan incompletely due to the televised 
cropping of the film's original 2.35:1 aspect ratio. While 
the crew listing appears to be false (Ronald Stein's seems 
the only uninvented name), it is possible that the cast 
credits record the names of the actors who dubbed the 
film's English soundtrack. According to Tereza Campbell, 
who supervised both the English and Serbian dubbing 
sessions, Bill Campbell and Patrick Magee dubbed the 
picture while still in Dubrovnik, during the period immedi- 
ately following production. The film's supporting roles 
were dubbed by expatriate Arnerican actors flown in from 
Rome. 

"| think the version of the original film that was re- 
leased to television was fairly complete," Jack Hill opined. 
"As far as | know, the original negative was never cut up. 
Knowing Roger, he probably didn't want to spend another 
nickel on it. He sold films to television in batches, never in- 
dividually unless it was a major feature. They were usually 
sold in batches of 75 titles so, in order for a station to get 
the movie they wanted, they had to buy 74 PORTRAITS IN 
TERROR!" 

Judging from the only available print of PORTRAIT, 
some minor adjustments were made in Maja Lazarov's 
original edit before The Filmgroup finally cut it loose. A 
pre-credits dialogue scene between Sordi and Linda at the 
nightclub bar was excised, presumably so that the film 
could begin more provocatively with Linda's striptease. 
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The deleted footage survives in the film's final draft, 
Hill and Rothman's TRACK OF THE VAMPIRE: 


These lines were apparently rewritten (not very 
well) and redubbed for Hill's 1964 BLOOD BATH, as 
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Jonathan Haze (right), Sid Haig (background) and other beatniks admire what passes 


for art in Venice, California! 


SORDI at bar. LINDA approaches in 
costume. 


LINDA: Hi, handsome. What's the 
trouble? 


SORDI: Well, Linda! When you gonna 
come and pose for me? 


LINDA: I'm busy now. ‘Bye! 


LINDA exits to prepare for her entrance. A 
WAITER approaches SORDI. 


WAITER: Mr. Sordi, there's a table for you. 


PORTRAIT OF TERROR picks up with the waiter's 
line as originally recorded: “Mister Tony? Table for 
you." By scuttling this footage, the film forfeits a 
point of reference during the later scene when Linda 
pops up at Sordi's studio: 


Hello. Hello, darling. You didn't 
expect me? Hm! Seems you forgot 
your invitation. 


Invitation? | don't understand. 


| came to have my portrait done. 


The climax of Linda's strip, hastened when the 
malicious Cirrone cuts her bra strap with a switch- 
blade, does not appear in Something Wierd's 
cassette of PORTRAIT, but managed to survive at 
least two known local TV airings in the late ‘60s. The 


missing footage showed the topless Linda—briefly 
and from a distance—exposed to generous ap- 
plause, her nipples capped by black, glittering pas- 
ties. [The shot, incidentally, also does not appear in 
Sinister Cinema's splicy cassette version of TRACK 
OF THE VAMPIRE. ] 

The last noticeable difference between the two 
films should be the most obvious. The film's original 
music score, composed by Bojan Adamic, was not 
retained by Corman. The English dubtracks re- 
corded in Dubrovnik were instead rescored at The 
Filmgroup with outtakes from earlier Ronald Stein 
sessions, primarily those for Corman's THE LAST 
WOMAN ON EARTH (1959) and DEMENTIA 13 
(1963). 

The differences between Operacija Ticijan 
and PORTRAIT IN TERROR are admittedly slight but, 
after counting up the missing bits and pieces (espe- 
cially the wiped music tracks), it is better to be 
pedantic than to convey the impression that these 
two films are exactly alike. It is also hard to believe 
that the film would merely have been subtitled in 
Serbo-Croat for Yugoslavian audiences; it seems 


William Campbell as Sordi. 


much more likely that Rados Novakovic would have 
taken advantage of Francis Coppola’s absence and 
reseized control of his film, post-producing it to suit 
the tastes and standards of his own country. 

The extent of those changes, alas, must remain 
for the moment merely speculative. 


Film #4 
BLOOD BATH 
(1966) 


“When you work with Roger, you know that 
your film will be finished, no matter what. 
He'Il never give up on a movie. No matter 
how much you screw up, it's going to 
come out.” 

—Joe Dante 


“She just totally destroyed it.” 
—Jack Hill 


Directors/Screenplay: Jack Hill & Stephanie Rothman 
Producer: J. Hill 
Photographer: Alfred Taylor [B&W, 1.65:1] 
Editor: Mort Tubor 
Music: Mark Lowry 
Assistant director: James Brunner 
Sound: Gary Kurtz 
Script supervisor: Sharon Compton 
Make-up: William Condos 
Title design: Cinefx 
80 (Official), 69 (Actual) minutes. 


Cast: 

William Campbell, Marrisa Mathes, 
Linda Saunders, Sandra Knight (Donna), 
Carl Schanzer, Biff Elliott, Sid Haig, 
Jonathan Haze, Fred Thompson, David Ackles, 
Thomas Kerner, Frank Church, David Miller, 
Jess Nichols, Lowe Stephens 


TEPHANIE ROTHMAN, 


the first woman ever to be awarded a 
fellowship by the Director's Guild of 
America (in 1963, during her final year at 
USC's Department of Cinema), is said to disown 
BLOOD BATH — her directorial debut —today. Roth- 
man's first professional job in motion pictures was as 
Associate Producer of Curtis Harrington's VOYAGE 
TO THE PREHISTORIC PLANET (1965)! and 
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QUEEN OF BLOOD (1966), both of which had been 
built around Soviet special effects extracted from, re- 
spectively, Planeta Burg (1962), Niebo Zowiet 
(1959), and Mechte Nevstrechu (“A Dream 
Comes True," c. 1961) 

It isn't hard to see why Roger Corman selected 
BLOOD BATH for Rothman's directorial debut. 
Since Coppola's departure from The Filmgroup, 
Rothman had clearly established herself as his resi- 
dent expert in the field of international patchwork 
filmmaking. Also, despite Corman's current readi- 
ness to accept feminist acclaim for hiring a woman 
director in unfashionable times, he must also have 
taken into account that (in his likely opinion) there 
was very little here that inexperience, incompetence, 
or simple failure could make worse. The quality of 
Jack Hill's work notwithstanding, the picture (as it 
stood) represented a loss. To Roger Corman, noth- 
ing could be worse than that. 
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In the spring of 1964, Rothman was handed all of 
the footage produced by Hill and Rados Novakovic, 
including some cans of miscellaneous Dubrovnik 
scenery, and asked if she could see a movie in it. She 
could see more than a movie in it: she could see a 
vampire movie in it! Rothman quickly signalled her 
intentions by retitling the project TRACK OF THE 
VAMPIRE. Corman budgeted the reshoot at another 
preposterously low figure, presumably not too far 
afield from the $900 previously allotted to Jack Hill. 

“What | originally shot didn't have anything to do 
with vampires whatsoever,” Hill reasoned. “I think 
the footage | shot was pretty good but, for whatever 
reason, Stephanie was fascinated with vampires and 
she decided to make avampire movie out of it. To tell 
you the truth, | felt like throwing up when | heard 
about it.” 

What remains unknown about Rothman's vam- 
pire concept is whether it originated from a genuine 


reaction to the material, or rather, if it was merely an 
inelegant response to the fact that she could not —as 
Hill had done — avail herself of William Campbell's 
acting services. In fact, no effort was made to hire 
Campbell for these additional scenes because, by 
this time, the actor's working relationship with Roger 
Corman had reached a most bitter end. 

Just a few months earlier, in February of 1964, 
Campbell had accepted one of the four lead roles in 
Corman's THE SECRET INVASION, based on an- 
other of his brother R. Wright Campbell's scripts. “At 
the time, Corman was still pissed off at me because 
l'd socked it to him, demanding more money for that 
week of reshoots [for Hill's BLOOD BATH],” 
Campbell divulged. “He was so angry that, when 
THE SECRET INVASION was released, he didn't give 
me the billing | deserved, among the four leads. He 
buried my name somewhere down under the ‘Also 
Starrings.' That was an absolutely direct kick in the 
ass because he was pissed-off at what | did. Roger 
had always been in such complete control of every- 
thing he'd ever done, he could get petulant when 
things worked out some other way.” 

Soundman Gary Kurtz, one of several crew 
members held over from the Hill shoot, once re- 
called how this major gap was covered by the Roth- 
man unit: “Taking all of our equipment into Roger's 
garage, we brought in a new actor to play the villain. 
Using an oil dissolve —the first optical effect | had 
ever seen Corman put up the money for! — we filmed 
[Campbell]'s image slowly transforming into the new 
vampire actor.” 

This particular dissolve was inserted into the film 
immediately prior to Daisy (Marrisa Mathes)'s first 
scream in Hill's elaborate murder set-piece. It's 
poorly integrated, however, in that the “vampire” is 
never shown trying to drink Daisy's blood! The 
dissolve is clumsily dropped into the middle of what 
remains a hatchet murder: Sordi's aquiline features 
grow pudgier, his raven-black ducktail retracts and 
lightens, he sprouts fangs—an unnecessary ac- 
coutrement, since he then proceeds to hack his 
unsuspecting model apart with a meat cleaver! 

Over the years, Rothman's participation in the 
film has curiously resulted in her receiving most of 
the credit for whatever positive qualities the com- 
pleted jumble may possess.? In fact, Rothman was 
responsible for most of the completed film's worst 


An unidentified actor stands-in for William 
Campbell in Stephanie Rothman's vampire inserts 
for BLOOD BATH (1966). 


footage, particularly two extended assault se- 
quences which take place, respectively, in a Califor- 
nia park in broad daylight (traditionally deadly to 
vampires) and in a suburban swimming pool (ditto 
for water) — the latter recklessly interposed with foot- 
age that places the pool inside the fortress walls of 
Operacija Ticijan's outdoor Dubrovnik theater! 

The major narrative change engineered by Roth- 
man occurs in the film's Second Act, with the intro- 
duction of Daisy's sister, Donna (played by Sandra 
Knight of FRANKENSTEIN'S DAUGHTER, 1958, 
and THE TERROR, 1963). Donna is coaxed into 
investigating her (murdered) sister's disappearance 
by Hill's character Max (Carl Schanzer, wearing a 
false mustache!), whose artistic pride makes it im- 
possible for him to ask Sordi—his professional 
rival—as to her whereabouts. Donna and her other 
sister — Dorian (played by Linda Saunders) —never 
meet! 

Several scenes involving Knight were filmed: 
Max's initial pleading visit to her patio; Donna's visit 
the next day to Sordi's studio (shot on a stairwell, 
with a steadfast silhouette doubling for Bill 
Campbell); Donna's admiration of the belltower as 
she steps back outside, which prompts a street 
sweeper to advise her to read “the legend of the 
tower" (shots of the tower aren't inserted here, as no 
day shots had been filmed at the Dubrovnik site); 
Donna's reading to Max from a cumbersome vol- 
ume of local lore, which tells that Erno Sordi, Anto- 
nio's ancestor, came back from the grave as a 
vampire, painting his victims until local villagers 
pursued him to the tower and smote him down; and, 
lastly, the most ambitious scene, in which the vam- 
pire tracks Donna through the night streets of Venice 
(California) to a makeshift fairground, where her 
investigation concludes with her own death on a 
carousel. All but the last of these scenes are ridicu- 
lous miscalculations, particularly the bit with the 
book of legends, which casually exposes the truth 
about Sordi's "double-life" to anyone who cares to 
look it up. 

Rothman's only success with BLOOD BATH lies 
in her ability to do what Gene Corman believed Jack 
Hill had not done: to create an atmosphere in her 
new footage which blended well with that filmed in 
Dubrovnik. The resulting confusion of landscape 
transplants her scenario into a world that intriguingly 
straddles the Real and the Imaginary; the dialogue 
references to Venice, presented in contrast with the 
Dubrovnik scenery, make the viewer uncertain as to 
which Venice this is. In an inexplicable way, it is both. 

BLOOD BATH's opening sequence stands as 
perhaps the best example of how the work of all three 
directors interacts in the final cut. After a brief pre- 
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credits sequence (directed by Hill), in which Sordi 
speaks to his ancestor's portrait of Melizza, Rothman 
cuts to outtakes from Operacija Ticijan, in which 
a sinister silhouette (supposedly Patrick Magee as 
"Cirrone") stalks the atmospheric night streets of 
Dubrovnik. In Ticijan, he bumps into a blind flower 
girl, who cowers from this brush with his psychic vi- 
brations, then moves on toward Palazzo Sordi, 
where he proceeds to murder the reclusive Hugo. 
Rothman deletes the flower girl and cuts to new 
footage of a solitary woman, smoking a cigarette 
under a columnated arch along the Venice board- 
walk. A figure in a dark coat seizes her and drags her 
to a parked convertible. A passing couple notice the 
struggle in the car, assume it to be part of a lovers’ 
tryst, and move on. The assailant looks up and the 
light of a streetlamp illuminates his face, his mouth, 
his fangs, and the wound on his conquest's throat.4 
(This, incidentally, is the only act of vampirism in 
Rothman's entire so-called “vampire” film!) 

In terms of wholly original contributions, it is only 
in Rothman's final sequence—the night stalking 
scene that concludes with Donna's death on the 
carousel — that she exhibits any self-contained abil- 


ity.> Here, Donna's narrow, unacknowledged fear of 
the stranger pursuing her is unexpectedly broadened 
by her sudden collision with a group of stoned 
beatniks costumed as vampires and skeletons for 
Mardi Gras. (In California?) Not merely frightening in 
itself, the confrontation necessitates Donna's open 
acknowledgment that she is being followed. Deliri- 
ous and happy, the beatniks seize her and spin her 
around, until she glimpses the face of her pursuer at 
close range (“Man, look at those fangs,” says one. 
"They're better than mine!"). Initially disorienting for 
its landscape, the scene's dreamlike atmosphere is 
intensified by the presence of Mardi Gras celebrants, 
thousands of miles from the nearest festival, on a 
street that is furthermore absolutely vacant. The 
sight of a turning carousel on the boardwalk at night 
seems another eerie illogism; Donna sees in the 
presence of the people there an illusion of sanctuary 
but, once inside, the suddenly cantered low-angle 
shots tell us that herein natural laws no longer apply. 
The horse Donna mounts for her escape carries her 
only in circles. The vampire approaches her from 
behind unseen, an unmoving spoke in a wheel of 
terror. (The wounds shown on her throat in the 


Donna (Sandra Knight) bumps into a presentiment of fate while eluding her vampire pursuant. 
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aftermath of the attack more closely resemble a 
knife slash than teeth marks.) 

What Rothman did with the project was probably 
no better liked by Corman than Hill's earlier attempt. 
Her cut languished on the shelf at Filmgroup for a 
year, until a convenient double-bill opportunity arose 
at American International. AIP snapped up the distri- 
bution rights to Curtis Harrington's eerily 
expressionistic QUEEN OF BLOOD, which clocked- 
in at 81 minutes. Could Corman maybe dig up 
another "BLOOD" picture? Hey—is Hollywood 
bookkeeping creative? Besides, the money had al- 
ready been paid to register the title BLOOD BATH with 
The Writers Guild of America... 

Quickly, Rothman's footage was scored with 
existing tracks by Ronald Stein, again mostly from 
his memorable DEMENTIA 13 sessions. (For rea- 
sons thatno one seems to remember or understand, 
AIP's pressbook credited the score to Mark Lowry 
and, as was the company's habit when angling for 
the illusion of prestige, the film's running time was 


exaggerated by 10 additional minutes.) 

So much time had passed since the original 
BLOOD BATH shoot that acting newcomer Linda 
Saunders—who acted only in scenes written and 
directed by Hill —had since found fame on CBS-TV's 
tural sitcom PETTICOAT JUNCTION, for which she 
had changed her professional name to "Lori" (to 
avoid confusion with her co-star, Linda Kaye). Any 
avoided confusion was subsequently inherited by 
AIP's advertising campaign, which proceeded to bill 
her as "Linda" on the film's posters and ad mats, 
while “Lori” was heralded in all additional publicity 
materials. Consequently, Saunders is listed today in 
more than a few reference books as two different 
actresses with two different careers. 

So it happened that BLOOD BATH was finally 
released by AIP in March 1966. After all this work, 
representing the combined and compounded (and 
condemned) efforts of so many people, the first 
version of the film to actually see the light of day in 
America was scarcely longer than one hour. 
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Film #5 
TRACK OF THE VAMPIRE 
(1966) 


“God. Oh, my God.” 
—William Campbell, 
upon being told there were actually 5— 
not 3—films made from the 1st 


Same credits as BLOOD BATH (1966), except : 
Editor: Candace Kane 
Production manager: Bart Paxton 
Music supervisor: Ronald Stein 
Aspect ratio: 1.33:1. 75 minutes. 


Available from Sinister Cinema ($19.00 ppd). 


ILLIAM CAMPBELL 


was never officially informed that the 

scenes he filmed for two “unreleas- 

able” pictures had been incorporated 
into a third feature, which had actually reached 
theaters. He finally caught wind of what happened 
when a flurry of fan letters began reaching him in the 
Spring of 1966, praising his performance in a new 
movie that he knew damned well wasn't on his re- 
sumé. Armed only with the knowledge that two films 
had been made out of one, Campbell attempted to 
sue Corman via the Screen Actors Guild. He was 
advised that the union's hands were tied, since 
Operacija Ticijan had been produced outside the 
continental United States. 

“Roger's a smart guy," Campbell summarized. 
“He knows exactly how far he can go.” 

Likewise, Jack Hill (who made it his business to 
avoid the later incarnations of his aborted feature) 
was unaware that he had been credited as the pro- 
ducer of Rothman's version until interviewed for this 
article in March 1990. “You'd have to ask Roger why 
I'm credited as producer,” Hill suggested. "I really 
didn't want my name on it. Roger will sometimes 
pick names out of a hat to put on a picture. The last 
one | did for him—SORCERESS (1983)—was 
something | wrote and directed, then took my name 
off of entirely, because he took it out of my hands 
and refused to spend the money to finish it, which 
was part of our original deal. The names of the writer 
and the director on the film are the names of his own 
two children!” [On SORCERESS, Hill is again cred- 
ited as producer.] 

When BLOOD BATH was prepared for release to 
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Stephanie Rothman, circa 1971. 


television, its title was changed back to Rothman's 
first choice, TRACK OF THE VAMPIRE. Its 69-min- 
ute running time was deemed too short, however, 
and 6m of filler—culled not only from Operacija 
Ticijan but also from Jack Hill's aborted 
labors —was hastily assembled and appended. 

Hill's redubbed version of Sordi and Cirrone's 
argument from Operacija Ticijan (see VW #5:29) 
did not appear in Rothman’s theatrical cut, an edito- 
tial decision which left several genre critics wonder- 
ing exactly how Patrick Magee's body happened to 
pop up in Sordi's studio! The argument, as well as 
the scene establishing Cirrone's “marriage” to Linda 
Moreno (VW #5:28), finally saw the light of day in 
TRACK. The most obvious bit of padding follows the 
scene in which Dorian first goes to the beach for an 
assignation with Sordi: a ridiculous, interminable, 
Isadora Duncan-styled dance in the sand, per- 
formed by a lead-footed stand-in for actress Linda 
Saunders. The interlude goes on for an unbelievable 
3.5m! Television advertisers must have been de- 
lighted that the film offered viewers an alternative 
break for raiding their refrigerators. 

TRACK OF THE VAMPIRE is not a good film, and 
is interesting only insofar as it raises a wealth of 
questions, most of which, hopefully, this article has 
finally answered. It contains some very good scenes 
(directed by Novakovic, Hill and Rothman), but the 
styles collected are essentially insoluble. Instead of 
feeling satisfied by the whole, TRACK makes one 
ache with curiosity for the three different, wholly 
organic films suggested by its parade of spare parts: 
Novakovic's thriller, Hill's psycho-sexual chiller, 
Rothman's vampire picture. 


Donna (Sandra Knight) is stalked by the 
bloodthirsty Sordi on a merry-go-round. 
INSERT: The result. 


Epilogue 


“It wasn't a school of hard knocks, 
but a school of how to learn to pick locks. 
Roger was great in teaching you 
lessons like that." 
— Peter Fonda 


Y NOW, roughly three decades 


since most of these events occurred, one 

would imagine that the participants in 

the BLOOD BATH/TRACK OF THE 
VAMPIRE imbroglio would have filed their memories 
under bitter experience and forgotten them. 

Asked today whether he still harbors bad feelings 
about the project that might have becorne his first 
feature, Jack Hill pulled no punches: "Well, yeah!," 
he shot back. “I had a script which | thought was 
pretty good, which Bill Campbell thought was pretty 
good, and she [Stephanie Rothman] just totally 


destroyed it, turned it into a vampire movie, which 
was so ludicrous. After that, | really had nothing 
further to do with it. I asked them to not put my name 
on it but | guess they did anyway. | really don't care 
at this point." 

Hill doesn't list either BLOOD BATH or TRACK 
OF THE VAMPIRE on his resume today. Strangely, 
his subsequent directorial assignments were also 
plagued by similar episodes in which his work was 
plundered to pad out other, better-favored features. 
The rights to his second independently produced 
film, PIT STOP (1969), were bought up by Universal 
Pictures, who allegedly played Hill's movie down 
while using its most exciting stunt footage to bring 
some spark to their major release of that year, 
James Goldstone's WINNING (1969) with Paul 
Newman. "And later, Robert Altman lifted a scene 
from my movie COFFY (1973) for one of his movies, 
almost line for line," Hill laughed, somehow per- 
versely amused by the tradition. “I know it's no 
accident, too, because Altman saw my picture and it 
inspired him to hire not only my cameraman, but 
also one of my lead actors." 
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Linda/Lori Saunders could have danced all night... and she almost does in 
the padded TV version, TRACK OF THE VAMPIRE (1967)! 


As for Stephanie Rothman, the degree to which 
this project haunted her is evident from one of her 
later movies, THE VELVET VAMPIRE (1971), which 
she directed for Roger Corman's New World Pic- 
tures. Presently available from Embassy Home 
Video, the film was co-scripted by Rothman with her 
husband Charles Swartz, who also produced. 

THE VELVET VAMPIRE is worth noting only for 
the degree to which it is indebted to elements of 
BLOOD BATH which originated with Jack Hill, par- 
ticularly its West Coast art gallery milieu and several 
fantasy sequences which are staged in the desert. 
Especially derivative is the repeated image of a 
spectral female taunting the living from within a 
portrait frame, though Rothman places her [Celeste 
Yarnall, an actress with a striking resemblance to 
Linda Saunders] on the voyeur's side of a framed, 
two-way mirror. Hill, who was also making films for 
New World during this period (like THE BIG BIRD 
CAGE, 1972), saw the film and considers THE VEL- 
VET VAMPIRE "a rip-off... a repetition of the same set 
up [I'd used in my film]." As usual, Roger Corman 
allowed these teapot tempests to settle themselves 
with a corporate smile, at executive distance. 

It was during this same period that Francis 
Coppola—whose braggadocio ignited this entire 
chain of events—was signed to direct THE 
GODFATHER for Paramount, having in the interven- 
ing years ascended high above the petty struggles of 
a certain little Yugoslavian production, which today 
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represents no more than a spit-splash in his un- 
authorized biography. 

The subsequent years have passed quite differ- 
ently for most of this saga’s other key participants. 
Rados Novakovic —the true director of Operacija 
Ticijan—died of a heart attack in 1979, without 
seeing any of his films ever receive a proper Ameri- 
can theatrical release. Jack Hill has not directed a 
film since SORCERESS; he is currently writing BON- 
DAJJ, his first novel, which he describes as “a philo- 
sophical and humorous story about how we become 
enslaved to our desires." Stephanie Rothman re- 
mains listed with the Directors and Writers Guilds of 
America, but she is unagented and has apparently 
not worked on a feature since THE WORKING GIRLS 
(1973), a film which won renewed notoriety in the 
1980's for featuring a topless dance by Cassandra 
"Elvira" Peterson. 

Of all the directors involved in this riotously 
overconvoluted scenario, only Francis Ford 
Coppola — whose legendary wastefulness has done 
more to level Hollywood than its last century of 
seismic disasters — continues to work in film. His 
most recent accomplishment: THE GODFATHER III 
(1990). 

Fortunately for us, the tangled tragedy of the five 
films shared by these individuals continue to exercise 
an eerie fascination that, fortunately for others, now 
exceeds the Statute of Limitations. 


Hollywood survivor Jack Hill, in happier times, on the set of THE BIG DOLL HOUSE (1971) 
with cellmates Brooke Mills, Judy Brown, and Roberta Collins. 


NOTES 


This film (which was released directly to televi- 
sion by AIP) is pseudonymously credited to “John 
Sebastian,” because director Harrington consid- 
ered its use of the Soviet footage too extensive to 
assume credit for. 


The “new vampire actor” mentioned by Kurtz, 
though his name is probably listed in the credits, 
cannot be identified with any degree of certainty. 


Cox, Terry Curtis: “Fully Female," FILM COM- 
MENT, November/December 1976. 


Rothman makes use of additional footage from 
the Yugoslavian shoot during the exterior shots of 
Donna's visit to Sordi's studio; these shots of local 


villagers assembled at neighbors’ doors and talk- 
ing in the streets are examples of the scenic 
footage filmed by Novakovic and cinematogra- 
pher Nenad Jozicic at Corman's behest. This 
footage does not appear in the final cut of No- 
vakovic's film. 


Rothman also directed minor moments which 
come later in the film — mostly inserts which sup- 
ply new dialogue for the beatniks who pursue 
Dorian to Sordi's studio (hence Sid Haig's retract- 
able beard and Carl Schanzer's alternately true 
and false mustache) — but no entire sequences. 


Goodwin & Wise; ON THE EDGE: THE LIFE & TIMES 
OF FRANCIS COPPOLA (William Morrow, 1990). dip 
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La Maschera del demonio, 1960 


Mario Bava 


Darbara Steele had the perfect face 
for my films, but Fellini spoiled her. | 
can remember a meeting | had with 
her at the Grand Hotel. She was 
superstitious, afraid of Italians. She 
refused to come to the set because 
someone told her that | was using a 
special filmstock that, when 
developed, made the actors look 
naked! Maybe she misunderstood 
someone who told her | did camera 
tricks, or something like that. | 
reassured the poor woman by saying 
that, if I had such an invention, I'd 
have made millions long ago. 


— Terror Fantastic #3 (1971) and La Città del 
Cinema (1979) 


FIVE 
GRAVES 
FOR A 
MEDIUM 


By Alan Upchurch 


Three Versions 
for 
Home Video 


films that Barbara Steele 

made in Italy from 1960 to 

1966, Ralph Zuckers FIVE 
GRAVES FOR A MEDIUM [Cinque 
tombe per un medium, 1965] has 
remained curiously neglected and unex- 
amined. There is virtually no contempo- 
rary critical literature on the film, and 
even recent efforts—such as the un- 
credited review in editor Phil Hardy's 
THE ENCYCLOPEDIA OF HORROR 
MOVIES —make short shrift of the film 
and are riddled with oft-repeated errors 
of fact. In her half-dozen published inter- 
views, Steele herself has never dis- 
cussed or even mentioned the film, yet 
there is much worth examining. 

It is a solid effort produced near the 
end of the Italian Golden Era of fantasy 
films (arbitrarily defined as 1956-1966), 
and shares many of the best character- 
istics of the period. Apart from its melo- 
dramatic music score by Aldo Piga and 
almost stereotypic Italian horror cast of 
Steele, “Walter Brandt” (Walter Brandi), 
“Alfred Rice" (Alfredo Rizzo), and “Alan 
Collins” (Luciano Pigozzi), the produc- 
tion was filmed in the familiar villa that is 
also featured in THE PLAYGIRLS AND 
THE VAMPIRE [L'ultima preda del 
vampiro, "The Vampire's Final Vic- 
lim," 1960] NIGHTMARE CASTLE 
[Amanti d'oltretomba, "Lovers from 
Beyond the Grave," 1966], Pasolini's 
SALO, OR THE 120 DAYS OF SODOM 


A MONG the nine horror 


TERROR-CREATURES 
FROM THE GRAVE 


USA: Sinister Cinema, $19.00 ppd., 


P.O. Box 4369, Medford, OR 97501-0168 


CEMETERY 
OF THE LIVING DEAD 


UK: Video Media (rental) 
Stablecane Video (sell-through) 


LE CIMITIERE 
POUR MORTS-VIVANTS 


France: RCA Vidéo; out-of-print, though still available 
in some of the most discriminating second-hand 
Parisian video shops and marches aux puces. 


(1975), and many 
other productions." 
Though FIVE 
GRAVES FOR A 
MEDIUM is a typical 
Italian horror film in 
many ways, it was di- 
rected not by an Ital- 
ian, but by an Ameri- 
can whose first and 
final directorial effort 
it appears to be. In- 
deed the mystery 
(perhaps “confu- 
sion" is the proper 
word) of the film's 
authorship and pro- 
duction history may have frustrated efforts to exam- 
ine it critically and historically over the years. 

One of the problems posed by FIVE GRAVES is 
the need to reconstruct a definitive text. At least three 
versions of the film exist on video (I haven't seen the 
Italian version or the rumored "harder" export ver- 
sion). Each of these versions, described below, has 
its pluses and minuses, as well as sequences which 
are unique to each. So there really is no way to estab- 
lish a definitive text, apart from the general outline 
shared by all three. 


Synopsis 


In the year 1910, attorney Joseph Morgan (Riccardo 
Garrone) is summoned by Dr. Jeronimus Hauff, to 
his villa in Begrowitz, to prepare his last will and tes- 
tament. Morgan has other business and instead 
sends his associate Albert Kovaks (Walter Brandi). 
Upon arriving at the villa, which is considered cursed 
by the locals, Kovaks learns from Hauffs young 
widow Clio (Barbara Steele) and daughter Corinne 
(Marilyn Mitchell) that the doctor died almost a year 
earlier in a drunken fall, a death witnessed by Clio 
and five friends. Nevertheless, Hauff's handwriting 
and seal on the letter are verified as authentic by both 
Clio and Corinne. Intrigued by the castle's collection 
of mummified limbs and other curios, Kovaks learns 
that the villa was built on the ruins of a 15th century 
hospital for plague victims, and that Hauff carried 
out experiments to communicate with these dead. 
Meanwhile, a series of suspicious deaths have 
occurred in the town. Together with local physician 
Dr. Nemek (Alfredo Rizzo), Kovaks investigates and 
learns that all the victims were present at Hauff's 
death. Four have died already, leaving Clio and an 
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The road to Villa Hauff. 


unknown fifth wit- 
ness. Hauffs grave 
is opened and found 
empty, convincing 
Kovaks that he is 
still alive and seek- 
ing retribution 
against the wit- 
nesses. He sus- 
pects that his em- 
ployer, Morgan, 
must be the fifth wit- 
ness since it was to 
him that Hauff's let- 
ter was addressed. 
Morgan arrives at 
the castle and it is 
soon revealed that he and Clio were lovers who had 
murdered Hauff, with the complicity of the other four 
who hated and feared him because he knew some- 
thing disreputable about each of them: usury, drug 
trafficking, embezzlement, adultery, etc. Morgan 
suspects that the letter was written by Hauff's de- 
voted gardener, Kurt (Alan Collins), in order to ex- 
pose Morgan and Clio. The “night of Hauff's venge- 
ance” is set in motion by Kurt who removes the 
signet ring from the hand of Hauff's body, which he 
has tended in secret. Hauff's spirit summons the 
plague victims to rise from their tombs to avenge 
him. Kurt, Morgan and Clio are killed by the spirits of 
the plague spreaders, which are then dispatched by 
pure rain water, leaving only Kovaks and Corinne to 
escape. 


TERROR-CREATURES 
FROM THE GRAVE 


By far the least complete variant of Zucker's film is 
the American TERROR-CREATURES FROM THE 
GRAVE, which has a "real time" running length of 
82m. Sinister Cinerna's tape is frorna rather tattered 
35mm print of the film as it was released theatrically 
in the (ISA by Pacernaker Pictures. This version is 
the only one to faithfully preserve the original scope 
ratio of Carlo Di Palma's excellent photography; 
curiously, this American version is alone in crediting 
Di Palma's real name—not at all the usual 
practice — while the (IK and French versions attrib- 
ute the cinematography to "Charles Brown." 

TERROR-CREATURES is also the hardest of the 
three available versions in terms of graphic violence, 
and contains a pre-credits sequence not present in 
the other two. 


The final zoom-in shot of the gruesome pre-credits sequence of 
TERROR-CREATURES FROM THE GRAVE. 


TERROR-CREATURES FROM THE GRAVE 


| PRE-CREDITS SEQUENCE (USA) | 


INT. Tavern. CS of man nervously drinking. 10 INT. of stable. MS of man entering. Runs over 
SOUND of creaking cart wheels. to saddle horse. 
2 ZOOM IN to CS of a hand pressed against 11 CS of man saddling horse. 


bevelled tavern window. 
12  CSof man's hands saddling horse. 
3 Same as Shot 1. Man stares at window. 
13  CSofhorse's head. 
4 Same as Shot 2. Hand now gone from 


window. 14  MSof man's hand untying horse's tether. 
5 MS of man rushing out of tavern. 15 MS of horse rearing up in alarm. 
6 EXT. Night. MS of man coming out of tavern, 16 CS of man reacting in terror. 


putting on coat and walking off briskly. 
17 Same as Shot 15. 
7 MS of man hurrying along street. 
18 cs of horse's hooves striking man's face. 
8 MS of man starting to run. PAN TO RIGHT. 
19 CS of horse rearing. 
9 LS of man running in to deserted square. 
CAMERA TRUCKS BACK and follows him. Man 20 RAPID ZOOM IN to man's disfigured face. 
disappears into dark doorway. 


21  FADEIN on road with superimposed credits. 


ABOVE: Dr. Hauff's peculiar display of plague-infested specimens. (They do spice-up a room.) 
BELOW: A witness to Hauff's murder corrodes with infection. 


CEMETERY 
OF THE LIVING DEAD 


FIVE GRAVES... was also released to British theaters 
under the TERROR-CREATURES title, though itmay 
have been subjected to additional cuts by the British 
Board of Film Censors. Ithas been issued on tape in 
the UK by the now-defunct Videomedia label, as part 
of the “Vampix" series which included THE TERROR 
OF DR. HICHCOCK —the definitive, best-looking 
version of Riccardo Freda's L'Horribile segreto 
del Dottore Hichcock (1962). Rather than 
transferring a battered UK print of TERROR- 
CREATURES to tape, Videomedia acquired a new 
86m master from Italy, bearing the title CEMETERY 
OF THE LIVING DEAD. The dubbing and music are 
basically the same as in the US TERROR- 
CREATURES print, with the exception of some 
additional (and frankly ludicrous) voiced-over 
“thoughts” for Walter Brandi. 

Unfortunately, CEMETERY OF THE LIVING 
DEAD is presented in the non-letterboxed 1.33:1 
screen ratio and suffers from greyish, washed-out 
contrast. It also lacks a pre-credits sequence of any 
kind, beginning with credits superimposed over a 
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long shot of Kovaks travelling the road to Villa Hauff. 
Also sacrificed are some shots of the bubbling, facial 
plague infections seen in US prints. 

CEMETERY OF THE LIVING DEAD includes 


several useful dialogue scenes not included in TER- 
ROR-CREATURES FROM THE GRAVE. The first 
occurs almost immediately as Kovaks stops his car, 
on route to the villa, to question an old peasant 
woman: 


CEMETERY OF THE LIVING DEAD 


KOVAKS: Hello there. | wonder if you'd be kind 
enough to help me out a little. l'm a 
stranger here. Could you tell me the 
direction to Dr. Hauff's villa? 


The woman crosses herself in fear and hurries off. 
Kovaks glances up atdilapidated sign reading “Hauff.” 


After Kovaks arrives at villa and talks to Corinne, she 
leaves him briefly. ZOOM IN to insignia of “J” on wall. 
Kovaks looks around room. 


KOVAKS: [VOICE-OVER] What an eccentric character 
this Dr. Hauff must be! He's obviously a 
scientist. It's pretty eerie having all of 
these anatomical specimens around the 
house... 


CAMERA PANS overs skulls and jars. CUT TO CS of Kurt 
the gardener watching him through window.? Kovaks 
spies him and walks to window. Corinne comes back 
into room. 


CORINNE: Mr. Kovaks? This way, please. 
KOVAKS: Thank you. 
They walk up a staircase. 


KOVAKS: Well, it certainly wasn't easy, finding this 
place. It's fairly isolated and the roads are 
not good. 


CORINNE: | know. Nobody ever comes here. 


Scene of Kovaks getting dressed next morning. Ext. 
shot of Louise the Maid cleaning Kovaks' car, startled 
by sound of its horn. The newfangled device intrigues 
her, and she plays with the horn. Kovaks comes out- 
side. 


KOVAKS: Well, good morning! 
LOUISE: It's an automobile, isn't it? 
KOVAKS: Of course. 

LOUISE: But... does it move by itself? 
KOVAKS: I'll show you in a second. 


LOUISE: Careful, sir. My grandfather always says 
that they're very dangerous. 


Kovaks cranks engine, hears terrible screech and 
opens hood to find a dead owl. 


KOVAKS: What rotten luck, that this should happen! 


During scene where Corinne and Kovaks dry their 
clothes in Oscar Stinel's house, CUT AWAY rear-view of 
Corinne getting dressed, nude above waist. 


At the end of her bubble bath, Clio complains to 
Corinne about how she had sacrificed her once-prom- 
ising stage career to become the wife of a secluded 
“country doctor." Present in CEMETERY is Corinne's 
retort, missing from TERROR-CREATURES: "You've 
remained the same bad actress you always were!” 


Scene of Kovaks walking into room behind a curtain. 
He looks at the dry water vase. PAN over dozens of 
clocks. Picks up flower from floor. Clio enters. 


CLIO: What are you doing here at this hour? 


KOVAKS: Why, | heard a noise. | thought it might be 
a burglar. Perhaps it was only the fish. 


Clio looks at drained fish bowl. 
CLIO: That's curious; the bowl was full! 


KOVAKS: What a beautiful collection of antique 
clocks you have! 


CLIO: There isn't one that isn't authentic. 
They're of great value. They belonged to 
my husband. He was the only one who 
really understood their complicated 
mechanisms. They haven't worked for a 
year. They all stopped together at the 
exact hour of his death. 


KOVAKS: A beautiful etching. Do you know who 
made it? 


CLIO: Oh, that one. It was done in the 15th 
century and was put in the clock by 
Jeronimus. The little girl's name is Purif. 
The story goes that she brought pure 
water to the plague victims in the hospital. 
The plague spreaders caught her and 
killed her. 


CUT TO EXT SHOT of the clock face, which features a 
design of a young girl seated on the rim of a fountain, 
identical to the image seen earlier by Kovaks from his 
bedroom window. SOUND of creaking cart. 
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Walter Brandi, Barbara Steele and Marilyn Mitchell 
are plagued by strange goings-on at Villa Hauff. 


LE CIMITIERE 
DES MORTS VIVANTS 


The French version—Le Cimitiére des Morts 
Vivants (often misnamed Le Cimitiére POUR 
Morts Vivants in French sources and publicity 
materials)—is the most complete of the three ver- 
sions, though the running time remains unchanged 
at 86m. While its title is a precise translation of the 
one on the British video, this French-dubbed version 
contains two alternate scenes not present in CEME- 
TERY OF THE LIVING DEAD. 


LE CIMITIERE DES MORTS VIVANTS 1 


PRE-CREDITS SEQUENCE (FRANCE) | 


The first alternate scene is a different pre-credits se- 
quence in Attorney Morgan's office when the Hauff's 
letter arrives, summoning him to his villa (3m 20s): 


ü FADE IN. INT. MS of envelope sealed with wax. A 
hand imprints the insignia of a ring in the wax seal. 
ZOOMIN TO CS of wax seal. SUPERIMPOSED credits. 
FADE OUT. 


B FADE IN. INT. The office of Attorney Joseph Morgan. 
CS of clock. 


MORGAN: [OFF-SCREEN] Love conquers everything. 
Money buys everything. And everything 
ends with death. Time devours 
everything. 

ZOOM OUT TO MS of Morgan setting his pocket watch to 

desk top clock. Packs documents in folder. 


MORGAN: Eh! Our parents were right. In the end, 
we always have to reckon time. But if | 
don't hurry, I'll miss my train. 


LS of Morgan's assistant Albert Kovaks carrying 
ledger book over to Morgan. 


KOVAKS: 


MORGAN: No, no. You're right. A notary without his 
documents is like a doctor without his 
bag. Heh, heh. We too, my dear Albert, 
must always hasten when called. 


The file seems to be complete. 


Don't forget these documents, Morgan. 


KOVAKS: 


MORGAN: | hope | haven't forgotten anything. Ah! 
There is one thing... 


Morgan takes pistol from desk drawer. 


MORGAN: [CONTINUED] One can never be too 
careful traveling at night. 


Morgan walks to door to leave. 


ü MS of secretary Josephine entering room. 
JOSEPHINE: Ah! Here's today's mail. Do you want to 
see it? 
MORGAN: Give it to Albert. | don't have time. 
KOVAKS:  Putiton the desk, Josephine. 


MORGAN: Right then. I'll be back tomorrow 
evening. If anything new comes in, 
please handle it yourself. 


KOVAKS: You can rely on me. Have a good trip, 
Morgan. 

MORGAN: Good night, Albert. Good night, 
Josephine. 


JOSEPHINE: Good night, sir. 
Morgan leaves. 


6 MS of Kovaks sitting down at desk, opening a 
letter. Josephine arranges papers. 


JOSEPHINE: My Lord, what a mess! It will take me at 
least two hours to put these files in order! 


KOVAKS: Well, tomorrow's another day. Tonight I'll 
just open the mail and then go home. 
Seems like the usual. 


JOSEPHINE: Will you be in early tomorrow? 
KOVAKS: Huh? 
JOSEPHINE: Is anything the matter, Mr. Kovaks? 


KOVAKS: The handwriting in this letter seems a bit 
strange to me. It's hard to make out... ‘To 
notary Joseph Morgan, in care of the 


post office." 


JOSEPHINE: It's a very old script. People haven't 
written that way for a century. 


[READING] ‘Dear Mr. Morgan. Having 
decided to put my affairs in order and to 
record my last will and testament with all 
possible urgency, you must come as 
quickly as possible to my villa in 
Begrowitz. | am confident that you will 
come immediately, both in the interests 
of truth as well as justice. Faithfully... 
Jeronimus Hauff.’ 


KOVAKS: 


g MCS of Josephine and Kovaks. 


JOSEPHINE: Mr. Morgan won't be back until 
tomorrow. Will you be going then, Mr. 
Kovaks? 


Kovaks: Well, of course. | can’t keep someone 
waiting who wants to write his last will. 


JOSEPHINE: Then be careful, Mr. Kovaks. Begrowitz 
has a bad reputation, believe me. There's 
a curse on the place. 


KOVAKS: l'Il be careful. 
JOSEPHINE: Good bye. 
Kovaks leaves. LAP DISSOLVE TO: Credits. 
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The spirits of the plague victims compel Stinel to impale himself 
on the blade of a sword. 


INEL’S SUICIDE (FRANCE) 


The other major difference is the scene of Oscar 

Stinel's suicide. 

1 INT. LS through window of cripple Oscar Stinel 
in wheelchair writing at desk. ZOOM IN TO MS of 
Stinel writing hastily. 


2 MS frontal view of Stinel looking around nerv- 
ously at sound of creaking cart. 


STINEL: Ah! It's you! 

3 RAPID ZOOM INTO Cs of clock showing the time 
as 8:59. 

4 Same MS as 2. CAMERA PANS as terrified Stinel 
wheels himself over to a trunk from which he 
takes a rope, wheels back across room and 
stares up at ceiling. Ties a noose. 

STINEL: You're here! I've been waiting for you! 


TRUCK IN TO CS of Stinel throwing rope upward. 


5 MS of rope wrapping around overhead beam. 


6 CS of Stinel pulling himself up by rope. 


STINEL: I'm not afraid. I've been waiting for you 
to come. 


Drapes noose around neck. 
STINEL: But you're not dead! 


Stinel pulls himselfup from chair and falls out of frame. 
Wheelchair collapses. 


F CS of taut rope around beam slowly swaying 
from side to side. Sound of rope creaking. 


8 LS through fireplace of bottom half of Stinel's 
body dangling and swaying. 


9 ECS of Stinel’s face swaying, eyes bulging. 
Sound of clock striking 9:00. 


10 CS of letter Stinel had been writing. ZOOM IN to 
out-of-focus shot of same. 


11 Next morning. MS of shadow on wall of police- 
man cutting down Stinel's body. 


12 LS of policeman, Kovaks and Dr. Nemek in 
Stinel's room. 
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In the US version, the unseen spirits materialize to caress Stinel in death. 


As seen in TERROR-CREATURES FROM THE GRAVE, 
Stinel's suicide is more graphically violent: 


1 IT. Frontal MS of Stinel writing atdesk. Sound of 
creaking cart wheels. CAMERA TRUCKS IN TO CS 
of Stinel looking around in fear. 

STINEL: You're here! It's all over. 


2 ZOOM IN to clock indicating 8:59. 


3 MS of Stinel looking nervously around room as 
CAMERA TRUCKS IN TO CS. 


4 Overhead LS of room. Stinel starts to wheel 
himself away from desk. 


5 MS of Stinel advancing in wheelchair directly 
towards camera which TRUCKS BACK. 


6 TRUCK IN to swords hanging on wall. 

7 Same as Shot 5. 

8 Same as Shot 6. 

9 Same as Shot 5. 

10  LSofStinel from behind. He takes sword down 
from wall and unsheathes it. Runs hand along 
sharp blade. Props sword in dresser drawer 


pointing outward. 


11 Ccsofclockface striking 9:00. 


12 


13 


14 


15 
16 
17 


18 


19 


23 
24 


Downward MS of Stinel looking at sword. 


MS of Stinel from behind. Starts to wheel himself 
backward. 


Downward frontal MS of Stinel backing up in 
wheelchair. He starts to wheel himself forward. 


CAMERA TRUCKS IN towards sword. 

Same as Shot 4. 

Same as Shot 5. 

Downward MS of Stinel impaling himself on 
sword. Blood trickles from mouth as he col- 
lapses. 

EXT. LS through window of Stinel from behind. 
CAMERA TRUCKS IN through windows which 
wind blows open. 

CS of back of Stinel's head. ZOOM OUT TO MCS 
of plague infested hand grabbing hold of Sti- 
nel's back. 


CS from side of infested hand grabbing hold of 
Stinel's chair. 


LS through fireplace of Stinel’s chair being 
pulled backwards. 


CS of bloodied sword tip. 


ZOOMINTOCSof intestinal matter seeping out of 
Stinel's stomach. FADE OUT. 
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Marilyn Mitchell, Walter Brandi and Alfredo Rizzo stand aghast as manservant 
Alan Collins succumbs to the plague. 


The viewer may be struck by the similarity of the 
second suicide to the tavern girl's self-impalement in 
Mario Bava's KILL BABY KILL [Operazione 
paura, 1966], which FIVE GRAVES FOR A MEDIUM 
preceded. The resemblance is hardly coincidental, 
as both films were written —virtually one after the 
other — by Roberto Natale and Romano Migliorini, 
who made their professional debuts with TERROR- 
CREATURES’ American co-feature, Massimo 
Pupillo's THE BLOODY PIT OF HORROR [II bola 
scarlatto, “The Scarlet Executioner,” 1965]. 

The film's script, which only the American print 
claims is “based on the writings of Edgar Allan Poe,” 
has about as much to do with Poe as AIP's THE 
CONQUEROR WORM. It does have a number of key 
images and concepts in common with Bava's eerie 
masterpiece: the shot in the American pre-credits 
sequence of a spectral hand pressed against a win- 
dow; the ghost of a murdered child that resonates in 
local legends; the notion of supernatural retribution 
against the witnesses of a death; the supernatural 
personality of Villa Hauff and KILL BABY KILL's Villa 
Graps; the night shots of the town's sinuous cobble- 
stone streets which seem to exude a sense of gloom 
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and menace, so similar to the village of Karmingen 
in Bava's film.3 

The strength of Ralph Zucker's direction lies pri- 
marily in the uneasy atmosphere he establishes by 
suggesting elementally, rather than explicitly show- 
ing, Hauffs “terror creatures.” Though the film's 
powers of suggestion are not quite as true of the 
TERROR-CREATURES version — which, by actually 
depicting one of the creatures' encrusted arms, 
implies that the plague spreaders' revivification has 
been corporeal, rather than ectoplasmic — the feel- 
ing of unease remains. The fact that Hauff himself is 
portrayed as a presence without corporeal 
substance — in the form of words in a telegram, a 
voice on a recorded cylinder — makes him as one 
with the local legends and enhances his aura in a way 
that points ahead to the omnipotent title character of 
Pupi Avati's REVENGE OF THE DEAD [Zeder, 
1983]. 

Ralph Zucker seems to know his film history, and 
there are echoes of several other works in FIVE 
GRAVES. The film's key sequence, the flashback of 
Hauffs murder, is very much shot in the style of 
William Dieterle's ghost trial in ALL THAT MONEY 


WHO IS RALPH ZUCKER? 


ne of the irritants in 

attempting to chron- 

icle the Italian Golden 

Era of horror is the 

frustrating tendency 
of reviewers to repeat misinforma- 
tion and factual errors made ear- 
lier. Perhaps the most notorious 
example is the oft-repeated mis- 
take that Mario Bava produced 
ATOM AGE VAMPIRE [Seddock, 
L’Ereda di Satana, “Seddock, 
the Heir of Satan,” 1959], whereas 
it was actually produced by the 
pseudonymous “Mario FAVA" 
[Elio Ippolito Mellino] a rumor 
Which Tim Lucas finally put to rest 
in a postscript to his 2-part Bava 
survey in FANGORIA 47:8—and 
yet, as recent a publication as THE 
ENCYCLOPEDIA OF HORROR 
MOVIES continues to make the 
same mistake. 

In the case of FIVE GRAVES 
FORA MEDIUM, there has been a 
continually repeated error in iden- 
tifying the director and his subse- 
quent films. Who was it? Ralph 
Zucker? Max Hunter? Massimo 
Pupillo? Mario Pupillo? Let it be 
known unequivocally from now 
that Ralph Zucker was an Ameri- 
can who directed only one film, 
namely this one, at the age of 25. 
Massimo Pupillo was a different 
filmmaker, an Italian who signed 
some of his work with the pseudo- 
nym "Max Hunter." The published 
literature contains two sources 
which bear this out. 

First there is a report from the 
1965 Cannes Film Festival on 
FIVE GRAVES (then being shown 
under the English export title THE 
TOMBS OF HORROR) by Bernard 
Eisenschitz in the French 
magazine MIDI-MINUIT FAN- 
TASTIQUE #13 (November 1965). 


In this article, Eisenschitz con- 
firms that FIVE GRAVES was 
Zucker's first directorial effort. The 
fact that Zucker was indeed an 
American using his real name was 
personally confirmed to me by 
Eisenschitz when | met him at an 
Eisenstein conference at Oxford in 
1988. In his Cannes report, Eisen- 
schitz also points out that Zucker 
had debuted in American film and 
television in the '50s in a variety of 
capacities (child actor, editor, 
assistant, associate producer and 
producer) before moving to Italyin 
1958, where he continued his 
journeyman activities. After FIVE 
GRAVES, Zucker returned to non- 
direction work: as an actor in Pu- 
pillo's BLOODY PIT OF HORROR 
Il boia scarlatto, "The Scarlet 
Executioner,” 1965]; as technical 
director of Pietro Francisci's STAR 
PILOT [2+5: Missione Hydra, 
1966]; as producer (with Walter 
Brandi) of Roberto Mauri's KING 
OF KONG ISLAND [Eva, la 
venere selvaggia, “Eva the 
Savage Venus,” 1968]; and as 
scenarist and executive producer 
(again with Brandi) of Paolo 
Solvays THE DEVIL'S WEDDING 
NIGHT [fl plenilunio della 
vergini, “The Full Moon of the 
Virgins,” 1973]. Zucker also 
worked on the English-dubbed 
export versions of other Italian 
films and as a distributor of foreign 
films within Italy. He died in Los 
Angeles on May 28, 1982 of a 
heart attack. He was only 42. 

A second source that verifies 
that Zucker and Pupillo/Hunter 
were two distinct directors is an 
interview with Walter Brandi by 
Carlo Piazza published in the 
admirable French fanzine CINE- 
ZINE-ZONE #30 (August 1986). 


Brandi states unequivocally: 
“Zucker and Pupillo are two dis- 
tinct persons. Zucker was a Jew; | 
don't know if he was Arnerican or 
English by nationality. He directed 
FIVE GRAVES FOR A MEDIUM 
and acted in BLOODY PIT OF 
HORROR. Pupillo signed his film 
as ‘Max Hunter.’ [Pupillo] used me 
several times, [the spelling of] 
"Brandt" being given when the 
German thrillers were popular.” 

The confusion between 
Zucker and Pupillo can be traced 
back to Eisenschitz's article, 
which announced that Zucker 
would direct BLOODY PIT after 
FIVE GRAVES. He did not; it was 
directed instead by Massimo Pu- 
pillo (signed Max Hunter), who 
cast Zucker in an unidentified bit 
role. Furthering the confusion is 
the fact that both FIVE GRAVES 
and BLOODY PIT were co-pro- 
duced by Zucker for M.B.S. Cine- 
matografia in Rome and the New 
York-based company Interna- 
tional Entertainment Corporation. 
Once Zucker =Pupillo was errone- 
ously suggested, it was repeated 
in publications such as THE 
MONTHLY FILM BULLETIN and oth- 
ers. This resulted in Ralph Zucker 
being credited by some as the 
actual director of Pupillo's subse- 
quent features. Among them: the 
elusive horror film La vendetta di 
Lady Morgan (“Lady Morgan's 
Vendetta," 1966) with Gordon 
Mitchell and Erika Blanc, and the 
western DJANGO KILLS 
SILENTLY [Bill il taciturno, 
“Taciturn Bill," 1967?]. 

Let's hope this ends the con- 
troversy. 


— Alan Upchurch 


CAN BUY/THE DEVIL AND DANIEL WEBSTER 
(1941), including that film's used of vaselined close 
shots of the jurors’ frozen faces to the sound of 
ghostly reverberating laughter. The scene of Kovaks 
and Nemek in the town clerk's office—a bureau- 
cratic nightmare: the clerk hunched over his table 
piled high with monstrous tomes, even his 
appearance — suggests not so much the expression- 
ism of Wiene's THE CABINET OF DR. CALIGARI as 
the same eccentricity one finds in Grigori Kozintsev's 
and Leonid Trauberg's silent Soviet classic THE 
OVERCOAT [Shinel, 1926]. Zucker is also credited 
(only on the American print) as having written the 
main music themes, though this probably refers only 
to the rather insipid song sung by the ghost child 
Purif, which warns Kovaks that only pure water will 
save him from the terror creatures. Otherwise, the 
score is standard over-the-top Piga, a minor but 
interesting genre figure who previously scored three 
other films with Walter Brandi: Renato Polselli's THE 
VAMPIRE AND THE BALLERINA [L'Amanti del 
vampiro, “The Vampire's Lover," 1960], Piero 
Regnoli's THE PLAYGIRLS AND THE VAMPIRE, and 
Roberto Mauri's SLAUGHTER OF THE VAMPIRES 
aka CURSE OF THE BLOOD GHOULS [La strage 
dei vampirl, 1962]. 

Barbara Steele is provided with less opportunity 
than usual to employ her standard bag of tricks. It's 
a role she's played countless times —that of a du- 
plicitous wife out to rid her husband for another 
man — but here she is rather subdued and left with 
little to do until Morgan arrives, when the overbite 
starts working overtime and her sinuous fingers 
begin their nervous wanderings. She looks wonder- 
ful as always, however, complimented by some 
fabulous period costumes.4 

It has been suggested elsewhere that a "harder" 
or more erotic version of this film exists, including 
nude shots of Steele. Photographs published in 
France's first “celebrity skin" magazine, STOP #54, 
would seem to bear this out. They certainly call into 
question the veracity of Steele's repeated claims that 
she was always doubled in nude scenes demanded 
of her characters. At least one other Steele film, 
Mario Monicellis L'armata Brancaleone (1965), 
in which a topless Steele is flogged, certainly gives 
the lie to this statement. 

We should be grateful, however, that three ver- 
sions of FIVE GRAVES FOR A MEDIUM have sur- 
vived and remained relatively accesible. (We can 
only wonder what marvels an uncut version of 


Clio Hauff (Barbara Steele) emerges from her bath 
in FIVE GRAVES FOR A MEDIUM. 


Steeles NIGHTMARE CASTLE [Amanti d'ol- 
tretomba, "Lovers from Beyond the Grave," 1965] 
must contain. The original ran 97m, yet only the 
90m TV prints have survived —having disappeared 
completely in Italy, Belgium, and England.) Until 
more information comes to light on Ralph Zucker, 
we are bound to regard him as a shooting star who 
once blazed brilliantly, then faded out. But such are 
the features of the whole constellation that was the 
Italian Golden Era, of which FIVE GRAVES FOR A 
MEDIUM is a shining example. 


NOTES 


! According to director Paul Morrissey, who used 
the location for his BLOOD FOR DRACULA (1974), 
the villa is owned by an impoverished, aristo- 
cratic Italian family much like the one in his film, 
who rent the property to production companies to 
make ends meet. Morrissey claims that at least 
four other films were being shot in the villa con- 
curently with his own and, seeing how often it 
has housed Italian horror history, it's easy to 
believe him. 


2 This shot, which introduces actor Alan Collins — 
the Peter Lorre of Italian horror — is almost identi- 
cal to the way Mario Bava introduced Collins’ 
very similar character in BARON BLOOD [Gli or- 
rore del castello Norimberga, 1972], where 
the actor's head is first seen peering from a shelf 
of Medieval headgear. 


3 Bava may well have made the acquaintence of 
Natale and Migliorini through the backdoor, so to 
speak. The surprisingly well-accomplished spe- 
cial effects on view in Cinque tombe per un 
medium were created at the Instituto LUCE, 
where Bava's father Eugenio had been in charge 
of the effects department since its founding in 
1930. Though Eugenio retired from the Instituto in 
1960, he continued to work there in advisory ca- 
pacity until his death in 1966. It is unknown 
whether he (or Mario, who assisted him whenever 
schedules allowed) contributed to the fire effects 
shots in Zucker's film. Natale later contributed to 
the original screenplay for Bava's phantas- 
magorical LISA AND THE DEVIL (1973). 


4 A word of caution here. Mark Ashworth (the co- 
editor of the British “sex and horror journal" EYE- 
BALL, who has an eye for such minutia) points out 
that the gaudy white bustier worn by Marilyn 
Mitchell is an anachronism, as such garments 
came into use only in the 1950's! a 
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Riccardo Freda 


Ant Barbara Steele... extraordinary! In 
THE GHOST, her eyes are metaphysical, 
unreal, impossible, like the eyes of a 
Chirico painting. There are times, in 
certain conditions of light and color, 
when her face assumes a cast that 
doesn't appear to be quite human, which 
would be impossible for any other 
actress. In THE GHOST, her role was 
extremely demanding: dramatic scenes, 
love scenes, scenes of anger, even a 
scene in which her anger results in the 
murder of her lover. In the final 
hallucinatory scene, she is reduced to a 
monster, paralyzed by a poison 
administered by a husband she thought 
was dead and, sitting powerless before 
him, she descends into madness... 


— Midi-Minuit Fantastique #7, 1963 


Karma, 
Catsup, 
©Caskets 


The 
Barbara 
Steele 


Interview 


By 
Christopher S. Dietrich 
with Peter Beckman 


La interview was conducted 
on July 15, 1976 in Hollywood, 
California, during the period of in- 
activity that fell between David 
Cronenberg's THEY CAME FROM 
WITHIN (1975) and Joe Dante's 
PIRANHA (1978). Because Bar- 
bara's acting career remained vir- 
tually dormant from this period 
until her recent work in NBC's 
DARK SHADOWS revival, this con- 
versation remains as au courant 
as one could hope. | supplied a 
few questions to be asked in ad- 
vance of the interview, but | lost 
touch with Chris until Michael 
Weldon recently reunited us. Our 
thanks to the Psychotronic Man 
for his help in guiding this artifact 
home to roost. 

— TL 


hat do you remember about your 
early films—BACHELOR OF 
HEARTS (1958), for instance? 
Well, | don’t remember. At Rank, 
they shoved us into a new film every three weeks. 
Seriously! There were a lot of minor roles and all 
these parts in four or five movies, shot back-to-back; 
| was totally unconscious of what was going down. 
My contract to Rank was bought by 20th Century 
Fox, with whom | did absolutely nothing. They put 
me in an Elvis Presley movie; | lost three days doing 
that and after that | didn’t work intensely at all until | 
went back to Italy.! That's when | did BLACK SUN- 
DAY. 


What was most significant about the making 
of BLACK SUNDAY? 

Well, BLACK SUNDAY was Mario Bava's first 
directing assignment. Before that, he was a cinema- 
tographer, and he geared it to play out all of his 
cinematographic visual fantasies. | think the strong- 
est point of the movie is the look of it. 


What sort of man was Mario Bava? 

Very quiet, very intimate, very low-key, very one- 
to-one. He wasn't at all highly-charged like most 
Italian directors —very feverish, you know. He was 
very warm and delicate with us. 


You wouldn’t say he behaved coldly toward the 
actors? 

Not cold, but very shy and removed, inhibited 
and distant. Very subjective and obviously preoccu- 
pied with this fabulous vision that he had. This was 
his first film, and he was trying to direct and be 
cinematographer at the same time. Also, he was 
deathly ill, as was everybody else. We were all dying 
during the shooting of BLACK SUNDAY. It was 
freezing! We shot for three or four weeks in Decem- 
ber; there was no heat, and it was one of those arctic 
Roman winters. Everyone had some terrible virus 
and we were totally asphyxiated by all the dry ice! It's 
just as well that the film was dubbed later, because 
everyone was utterly nasal. 


“There's such sadness in her eyes...” 
Princess Katia materializes outside the Vajda 
crypt in Mario Bava’s BLACK SUNDAY (1960). 


What was the camaraderie like on-set? You'd 
worked with John Richardson before. 

I'd made three or four films with him. We'd 
practically had parallel careers. We were under con- 
tract together at Rank, then at Fox. In fact, | did this 
massive screen test for my Rank contract and 
John — who was so beautiful and had never seen a 
play in his life —was picked up while walking down 
Bond Street in London one day by a talent scout! He 
told me that he had never been inside a theater in his 
life, because he'd been a sailor. They thought they 
couldtrain his voice, so they did this mute screen test 
of him smoking a pipe... and he got a seven year 
contract! He had a very small voice, notlike the voice 
you hear in the film at all. The dubbing ended-up as 
a plus for him and a minus for me. The deeper voice 
gave him a great presence, | thought. 


Why didn’t they have you dub your own Eng- 
lish? 

I was in Europe; | wasn't about to get off my 
terrace to come over here! | wish | had dubbed them. 
It's bizarre how everything changes when it's put into 
English, especially an emotional language like Ital- 
ian. It sounds so self-conscious and Victorian when 
it's translated. 


If dubbing weakened BLACK SUNDAY and the 
other Italian films you made, to what do you 
attribute their success over here? 

Horror films—at least the ones that | have 
made — rely to great extent on atmosphere. That's 
fantastic —| just wish they could couple the atmos- 
phere with an intelligent script! | don't know why 
there's such a discrepancy. The cinematography is 
sumptuous; there's such concern for it, but abso- 
lutely none for the psychological interplay between 
people. 


You'd think if they lavished such attention on 
the cinematography, they'd at least have a 
good script. 

THE TERRIBLE SECRET OF DOCTOR HICH- 
COCK? was made on a $10,000 bet between Ric- 
cardo Freda and two of his friends! They didn't 
believe he could get a script written and financed in 
a week. He did it—in fact, he had a script written 
within two days! He was an incredible gambler, 
Freda. That's really all he cared about. 
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How would Bava compare with Riccardo 
Freda, or even Antonio Margheriti, in terms of 
directing methods? 

Bava was like a ghost, a man in silent shoes. | 
could barely feel his presence. Margheriti was exactly 
the opposite—very assertive, emotional, and ag- 
gressive. | liked him very much, but | had such 
enormous collisions with Margheriti it's very strange 
that | worked with him twice. | don't know whether 
you felt it or not in those films [CASTLE OF BLOOD 
and THE LONG HAIR OF DEATH], but we had total 
conflict all the way. | guess he wanted a certain kind 
of rage and energy from me. With Freda, | had an 
instinctive, emotional rapport. Freda is very seduc- 
tive and intimate with his actors; he takes them 
aside, gives them little cookies and drinks, and tells 
them they're beautiful and wonderful. The roles | did 
with Freda were very emotional. In BLACK SUNDAY, 
| maintained a certain abstraction and held back. | 
think that Bava was a director's director, as opposed 
to being an actor's director. He was totally con- 
cerned with the look of the film. He didn't work on 
any concept with the actors, particularly. We just fell 
into it. He sort of salvaged us, actually. 


You would attribute the success of BLACK 
SUNDAY more to Bava’s vision than to the 
actors’ performances? 

| think it was absolutely the story and the direc- 
tion. It's just fortuitous for an actor to find himself in 
something so well-structured. But there is always 
that mysterious element when everything clicks, you 
know, together. 


For its time, the film’s violence was quite 
graphic. 

Actually, they shot two versions; the more violent 
version was shot for the Orient, and a lot of it was 
edited out of the final cut. The really gory, blatant 
stuff was pretty outrageous. It always disturbed me, 
doing that, and | guess it always will. | can't really 
dissociate myself from that feeling of discomfort. 


Was there an attempt to adapt Gogol’s story 
“The Vij” in a relatively literary manner? 

| never saw a script for BLACK SUNDAY. We 
were given the pages day to day. We had hardly any 
idea of what was going down on that film. We had no 
ideas of the end, or the beginning either, not at all. 
I'm sure that Bava knew... maybe he didn't. Fellini 
worked like that on 8% also. 


Didn't you have to do seventeen takes of one 


scene, because you couldn't stop laughing? 
You reach a point of no return when you 
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start to laugh. You laugh because you're nervous, 
then you become so guilty you can't stop. Soon the 
entire crewis laughing along. Mario Bava nearly had 
a heart attack at the very end; he though we were 
never going to get it. [just couldn't look at John in the 
eye anymore. I'd look at his nose, the left part of his 
forehead, anything. 


Having been present on those sets, and con- 
sidering the quality of the art direction, do you 
think BLACK SUNDAY would have been more 
effective in color? 

Absolutely not | think that BEW movies 
are much more subjective; they reach the un- 
conscious on a much more profound level than color 
films, especially in this genre. There's no doubt 
about it. You put your own reading into B&W, 
whereas color is so literal that it's less intimate. I'm 
very biased toward BEW. | like the look of it. 


Would you agree with critics who feel that 
Bava, of the genre directors you worked with, 
best utilized your talents? 

| believe they feel that because BLACK SUNDAY 
is probably the best of the genre films | made. | don't 
feel it was the best for me, as an actress. The final 
result was the most perfected in terms of the whole 
film. 

In actual fact, | must say that Freda — in terms of 
acting — was the best to work with. He really was 
there for everybody. And he loved to work—or, 
rather, was obliged to work — under very tight sched- 
ules. Both of the "Hichcock" films [THE HORRIBLE 
DR. HICHCOCK and THE GHOST] were made inten 
days. We'd get terribly strung-out because we were 
literally working 17-18 hours a day. And doing close- 
ups after 18 hours is not the best way to look terrific! 
But Freda had such passion for his work, you could 
really feel this energy directed right out at you. 


Which director do you feel captured you on film 
most effectively? 

| would say Volker Schlondorff in YOUNG 
TORLESS (1966), maybe because it was a role | 
liked. | liked the conflict and the vulnerability of the 
role, so | could extract more. He's a sensational 
director to work with. 

And, of course, so is Fellini. Fellini has this 
extreme, democratic love of everybody. Everyone on 
a Fellini set feels so adored and so special. It's totally 
immaterial to him whether you're Marcello Mas- 


Barbara finds a gift from her husband's ex in 
THE HORRIBLE DR. HICHCOCK (1962). 
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troianni or an extra who's working 300 feet in the 


+ background. He'll give them all a point of view. 


Fellini has this incredible quality, as if he casts a 
spell on everybody that comes in contact with him. 
There is something incredibly special about him; it's 
his enormous warmth, charm, and this intuition he 
has. He carries around this incredible aura and 
makes everybody feel as if they've had a private love 
affair with him. | think he's an extraordinary man, 
practically a holy man. His vision is so large and so 
personal and he's so uncompromised. He doesn't 
seem to carry any bitterness with him, and he's had 
a lot of difficulties. | think they should just make him 
a National Institution and give him money, carte 
blanche, and let him do what he has to do without 
going through any of those wretched formalities! 


Obviously, you'd like to work with him again? 

| count that everybody that's worked with him 
would always like to work with him, have dinner with 
him, take a walk through a meadow with him — it 
really doesn't matter! Everybody that has ever met 
him just wants to keep in touch with him. He'll call 
you up — you haven't spoken to him for months — 
and say, “I'm coming four o'clock Tuesday for mint 
julep and poached eggs." Once he called me up in 
Paris at four in the morning —| hadn't spoken to him 
for about a year — and said, "Barbara, what are you 
dreaming?" 

| was going to do a role in CASANOVA as a 
Venetian alchemist, but the first three weeks of 
footage got kidnapped, which led to a lot of rewrites 
and changes and difficulties and strikes. Finally, my 
part was cut. | had lunch with Fellini two days in a row 
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and | couldn't believe that fifteen years had passed. 
It was as if I'd seen him four minutes ago... 


On 8'4, did you hang around to watch scenes 
you weren't in? 

Well, you had to, more or less. They always keep 
you there. On 8%, | think | was paid $1000 for four 
months, but they let me off at intervals to do other 
movies. | was in the middle of one, one of Riccardo 
Freda's, when | got this mad call from Federico in the 
middle of the night, saying "We've got this great 
sequence!" | said, “I can't; I've got another third of 
this film to shoot in the next two days!" So | lost a 
great sequence in 8*4 because of Dr. Hichcock! 


Are you conscious of having been typecast? 
Of course l'm conscious of it! It's so difficult. | 
was very young when | did those films. You look so 
absurd being melodramatic when you're young. It 
can work for Vincent Price —| mean, he's a certain 
age, and he's got a certain kind of look to craw 
around pillars all the time — but it certainly can't work 
when you're 20. You look totally idiotic, because your 
face doesn't live up to what you're implying. You 
have to be thrust into all that excessive, intense 
melodrama. | was having incredible fights with ev- 
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“I heard someone break into my apartment... | was lying there naked, watching the handle of my 
bedroom door turning..!" Art imitates life in Antonio Margheriti's THE LONG HAIR OF DEATH (1965). 


erybody all down the line, especially on the Med- 
iterranean. They're so overt, and that's what they re- 
spond to: this large, magnified reaction to every- 
thing. In actual fact, it doesn't always occur that way. 

| remember, on this hot summer night, hearing 
someone break into my apartment—I heard this 
vase crash, and | knew that somebody had come 
through an open terrace window which | kept open at 
night —and then watching the handle of my bed- 
room door turning! | was lying there naked and, as | 
looked at this door handle, | realized that I'd over- 
acted my whole life, in every film. | was actually in a 
state of paralytic terror, totally transfixed, instead of 
rolling my eyes and going, "Aargh!" I finally threw 
myself into the bathroom, dragging the phone, 
locked the door and called my best friend. 


So you believe your capabilities were limited 
by working so often in the horror genre? 

| don't believe my capabilities were limited, but 
| believe it became difficult for people to see me in a 
different light. They see you behind a veil, and have 
this preconceived idea of who | am. | very much 
enjoy playing human beings! But | have to approach 
all of these roles, of course, as if theyre people. Why 
| became typecast / have no idea. | think it was just 


Makeup artist Ted Coodley prepares Barbara for her American feature debut in 
Roger Corman's THE PIT AND THE PENDULUM (1962). 


progressive momentum. One movie was success- 
ful; therefore, after another two or three, and espe- 
cially after four or five, it becomes difficult for people 
to suddenly put you in a romantic comedy. 


In those early Italian efforts, you captured a 
certain erotic aspect of terror. I'm thinking of 
all the heavy breathing in BLACK SUNDAY. 

They were so frantic that people wouldn't 
notice —| mean, | hadn't had to breathe like that 
since | saw a doctor when | was five: “Inhale! Exhale!” 
[LAUGHTER] | think that fear is very sexual; | think it's 
sublimated sexuality. 


In spite of what you think of these films, don’t 
you feel some gratitude toward BLACK SUN- 
DAY? 

I have total respect for Mario Bava and BLACK 
SUNDAY, because it is visually stunning and that's 
what cinema is: visuals and atmosphere. It's like a 
Rembrandt. As an observer — if | remove myself and 
think of myself in terms of being an audience — I'm 
very grateful and respectful towards it. But, as an 
actress, it doesn't let you do any tour-de-forcing, and 
I was so naive at the time. I'm very embarrassed 
about seeing myself [in it], quite frankly. 


For you, it was just employment, then? 

| don't think employment should be divorced 
from the mainstream of your life and, if you can in- 
corporate it all, it's great. 


What's the difference between working in Italy 
and working over here? 

In Europe, you have the environment. Here, they 
fabricate it. All those films, apart from BLACK SUN- 
DAY, were filmed on location. That was one of the 
great treats of doing them, because that's a wonder- 
ful way to spend a few weeks, wandering around 
those glorious castles. Of course, they pretended 
that all of these films were shot in England — they had 
people reading the Sunday TIMES and everyone was 
trying to look very English — and the background, of 
course, was quite baroque and Italian. And we were 
working in real crypts and real graveyards on a lot of 
those films, and that spooked me quite a lot. | felt we 
were dealing on a realm that was a little touchy there. 
And that can be a little gross. | could feel we were 
conjuring up some kind of element that was a very 
delicate thing. Even if someone's been dead 200 
years, if you're lying in their grave all covered with 
catsup or something... there's somebody still there! 
There's a vibration that hangs heavily in the air... 
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It's a tribal experience to make a film in France or 
Italy. It's a very intimate experience. Here, it's much 
more of a business. You're obliged to take your 
crews through unions; you can't just pick whoever 
you want. You feel that if they could raise Dober- 
mans and make the same amount of money, they 
wouldn't care. You don't feel the passion. In Eng- 
land, it's even worse; it's hostile, cold, disinterested. 


That’s the impression I got while reading 
about the making of PRETTY BABY. 

Yes, that's true. Louis Malle had a very difficult 
time with his crew, but he set himself up for that 
because he treated everybody as if there's only one 
person who makes the film and that is Louis Malle. 
He treated his crew with incredible contempt. It was 
extremely uncomfortable, which was very sad be- 
cause it was such a glorious location and a fabulous 
subject. 


Earlier, you mentioned Vincent Price. You 
worked with him on Roger Corman’s THE PIT 
AND THE PENDULUM (1962). What do you recall 
of working with them? 

Corman was a master mechanic. He was very 
shy, | think. | really enjoyed working with him. It was 
shot here in Hollywood, practically on one set. | was 
also very shy during that period. | was extremely 
frightened when | did that film, because | was struck 
by the idea of working in the States. Vincent Price 
was extremely supportive. He's extremely intelligent 
and a very cultured man. | think | was frozen in my 
own particular panic at the time; | was myopic. | 
wasn't sure of what was going on around me at that 
particular time, but they sent me a most glorious 
bunch of flowers on the first day of shooting. I'll do 
anything for anybody that sends me a divine bunch 
of fresh flowers! 


Would you like to do more Poe? 

Oh, no no no! | want to play a fabulous vamp 
instead of a fabulous vampire! | want to drag myself 
around a room with great Afghan dogs and throw 
myself on a lounge with a cigarette holder in my 
hand! If | can't do that, | want to play a housewife in 
a scruffy Cardigan who gets to kill her husband. 


In THE CURSE OF THE CRIMSON ALTAR (1968), 
you co-starred with Boris Karloff and Christo- 
pher Lee. Was there a feeling of competition or 


Bernd Tischer caresses Barbara in Volker 
Schlondorff's rarely-seen YOUNG TORLESS (1966), 
her favorite role. 


harmony among the three of you? 

| adored Boris Karloff. He had a nobility about 
him, a sadness and humanity about his presence. 
His age and his charm and his dignity were com- 
pletely fantastic. Christopher Lee was something 
else again. Christopher Lee has a much more theat- 
tical ego than Karloff. 


There’s a blind spot in your filmography 
between CRIMSON ALTAR and CAGED HEAT. 
Did you make any films during the 1968-74 
period? 

Yes, | did a film in Spain with Rossano Brazzi and 
Janet Leigh3, and a play called THE ISLAND with 
Thomas Marriam in Rome. | did some television in 
England and also in Italy, but | wasn't looking for 
work at the time. That was the period of my marriage 
to James Poe. Talk about self-fulfilling prophecies — 
marrying somebody called Poe! [LAUGHTER] 


You're credited on | NEVER PROMISED YOU A 
ROSE GARDEN, but I couldn’t spot you. 

I couldn't either, but | knew the minute | had a 
costume fitting I'd be absolutely invisible. | was 
supposed to play a goddess. We shot twenty min- 
utes of film on the fantasy sequences, but they were 
cut because they didn't integrate with the rest of the 
movie. 


You mentioned losing a role in Fellini’s CASA- 
NOVA. Any other projects that got away? 
Alain Resnais called me up once. | met with him 
about doing a horror film, then he abandoned it. 
Also, at one point, Antonioni wanted to do a horror 
film with Monica Vitti and me. That never got off the 
ground, but what it treat it would have been! 


Do you really prefer your non-horror roles? 

I like to work, you know? If | have a good rapport 
with a director, and he has a good understanding of 
the material, | really don't care what | work in, as 
long as | respect the material. Of course, | like some 
roles that are a bit less excessive and a bit quieter, 
perhaps. l'd also like to play high camp, you know, 
but who makes movies like that anymore? | mean, 
everybody wants to be Bette Davis or Theda Bara, 
and so do I! 


If you were given carte blanche, which role 
would you want to play? And who would you 
want to direct you? 

Wow, that's a luxurious question! There are a lot. 
One has cravings for many sides of one's self, of 
course. There is an incredible play by Wedekind. I'm 
too old to play it, but | would have adored to do it; it's 
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20th Century Fox: A 1960 blonde publicity photo issued 
during Barbara's fruitless stint as a studio starlet. 


sort of a cross between PANDORA'S BOX and 
LULU. | would like to have done that, directed by 
Bufiuel, thank you very much, That would have been 
a total treat. | wouldn't have minded playing a 
“French Lieutenant's Woman" with someone like 
Scorsese. 

Oh, let me tell you: have you ever read a book 
called WE HAVE ALWAYS LIVED IN THE CASTLE? 


No, I haven't. 

That would make a divine movie! It's about two 
sisters who have completely retreated from life. It's 
very lyrical and mysterious. | wish someone would 
invite me to do that —if they ever read this article!^ 


What do you think is the appeal of a great 
horror film? 

The first thing, for me, is a great look — an eerie, 
moody look. It has to deal with a kind of lost 
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yearning... for some knowledge we've had, but lost. 
It's a kind of reaching out, a plea which is never 
resolved, so you have this eternal feeling that this 
quest is going to go on. I think horror films must also 
deal with the Occult to a certain extent, with some- 
thing which is not tangible, which is not in our 
everyday reality. They have to be almost surreal. 
They're dealing in such exquisitely abstract ele- 
ments, they can voice all of the unconscious demons 
we have within us. 

In blood-and-gore movies, you get a sense of the 
immediate hurt of someone being done in, but 
horror films —the best of them, anyway — transcend 
that. There's something almost spiritual about 
them, in a peculiar way. 


Finally, how do you feel about rehashing all 
this old stuff? 
Well, | was defensive about it for so long. | felt it 


18th Century Witch: Barbara abandoned the female lead 
in an Elvis Presley movie to play the undead Princess Asa 
in BLACK SUNDAY (also 1960). 


had tripped me up, that it wasn't the real me. But 3 HONEYMOON WITH A STRANGER (1969), an ABC- 


now it's pleasant, it's interesting. i'm divorced from it 
emotionally, and | can look back on it with more 


objectivity. BLACK SUNDAY looks so exquisite to 4 


me today, as a film. Frame by frame, it looks so 
beautiful... but anybody could have been playing 
that girl. 


NOTES 


1 Distressed by changes inflicted on her image, a 
bleached-blonde Barbara spent three days on the 
set of Don Siegel's FLAMING STAR (1960) before 
fleeing to Europe. She was replaced in the film by 
Barbara Eden. 


Barbara is using a direct translation of theoriginal 
Italian title of THE HORRIBLE DR. HICHCOCK: 
L'orribile segreto del Dottore Hichcock. 


TV Movie of the Week directed by John Peyser. 


WE HAVE ALWAYS LIVED IN THE CASTLE was written 
by Shirley Jackson, the celebrated author of THE 
LOTTERY and THE HAUNTING OF HILL HOUSE, in 
1962; it is held by many of her admirers to be her 
masterpiece. The cover of the novel's Popular 
Library paperback edition features a painting of 
the book's morbid heroine, Merricat Blackwood, 
by W. Teason — it's the spilling image of Barbara 
Steele. Oddly enough, Teason's artwork was later 
cannibalized, with eerie symmetry, for the Italian 
one-sheet poster for Mario Bava's final feature, 
SHOCK (aka BEYOND THE DOOR II, 1978)! During 
Barbara's tenure as a script reader for MGM/UA in 
the early ‘80s, the studio was persuaded to buy the 
screen rights to Jackson's book; this may or may 
not be a coincidence. It remains unfilmed. è 
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( Diranha, 1978 » 


Joe Dante 


k 1978, producer Jon Davison and I 
embarked on PIRANHA, which we'd 
intended as a straight action project for 
Roger Corman. Naturally, we cast it 
full of familiar faces like Bradford 
Dillman, Keenan Wynn, Kevin 
McCarthy, Dick Miller, Richard 
Deacon, etc. Finally only one part 
remained to be cast, that of an evil 
government scientist. Although the 
part was written for a male, one of us 
got the idea of trying to get Barbara 
Steele. To our astonishment, she 
accepted. 

Low-budget production being what 
it is, | didn't meet Barbara (or almost 
anyone else) until we arrived on 
location in San Marcos, Texas. The 
picture was made so fast, racing from 
location to location, that I didn't get to 
spend much time with the actors 
offscreen, except on Sunday. | do 
remember taking Barbara and her 
slightly bratty little boy to an El 
Cheapo carnival across the street from 
the (world's worst) Holiday Inn. She 
made me ride with them on some 
awful tilt-a-whirl kind of ride called 
The Scrambler, which made me vio- 
lently ill and for which ! have never 
forgiven her. She and the kid had a 
wonderful time. 

I do recall that, whenever asked 
about any particular horror vehicle, 


she would throw her head back and 
gasp, “Oh, my Godddd..!"” That was 
about as much as | ever got out of her 
on the subject. | also remember that 
she and her son had the habit of 
wandering through the background of 
shots they weren't supposed to be in. 

“Who are those people? They're not 
supposed to be there," I'd bellow at 
the A.D. 

“It's Barbara! Get outta there!" 

I bet she was on the film all of five 
days, but we did have fun and she 
gave us a great last "look" to end the 
film. As she intoned "There's nothing 
left to fear," in a sepulchral manner 
calculated to make us think there's 
plenty more to worry about, we origi- 
nally intended to superimpose a skull 
over her face... but there wasn't 
enough money. 

I ran into her twice more. Once, 
about two years later, on the unem- 
ployment line in Hollywood (Roger 
was experimenting with money-saving 
"shut down” periods), and again eight 
years later, at an LA outdoor restau- 
rant. Frankly, | was surprised that she 
remembered who | was. She was very 
gracious and charming and allowed 
that she had a wonderful time making 
the movie. 

I chose to believe it. 

—June, 1991 


BARBARA 
STEELE 
Videography 


Compiled by 
Alan Upchurch 
& Tim Lucas 


Tu. videography is not 
definitive but, in the case of 
Barbara Steele, nearly every 
film and variant you could 
possibly want are in French, 
British, or American release. 
We have also included Japa- 
nese releases whenever pos- 
sible, although (with the ex- 
ception of the letterboxed 
THE MASK OF SATAN) these 
are fairly redundant — hard 
to obtain and indistinguish- 
able from their US counter- 
parts. The list is in chrono- 
logical order. 

—TL 
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BACHELOR OF HEARTS 
1958 
* USA: Sinister Cinema, $19.00 


SAPPHIRE 
1959 
- USA: Label unknown, $39.95 


THE 39 STEPS 
1959 
* UK: Cinema Club, £5.99. 


"Oh, my Godddd..!" Barbara as the disfigured Muriel 
in Mario Caino's NIGHTMARE CASTLE (1965). 


LA MASCHERA DEL DEMONIO 
1960 

* USA: BLACK SUNDAY. Laserdisc: Image Enter- 
tainment, $59.99 w/ BLACK SABBATH. Abridged 
(83m) AIP version with American score by Les 
Baxter. 

* USA: BLACK SUNDAY. Sinister Cinema, $19.00. 
Uncut (86m) English-language export version, 
with the original Roberto Nicolosi score. 

* UK: BLACK SUNDAY. SC Video Ltd., £4.99. Uncut 
English-language export version. 

* Japan: THE MASK OF SATAN. EMI Video, 
¥14,000. Uncut English-language export ver- 
sion, w/ Japanese subtitles. 1.85:1. 


ALFRED HITCHCOCK PRESENTS 
1961, TV series 
“Beta Delta Gamma” episode, currently 
aired by Nickelodeon. This, Barbara's first 
American job after the FLAMING STAR debacle, 
features her as a slinky college student who 
participates in a practical joke that goes too far. 


THE PIT AND THE PENDULUM 
196 
* USA: Warner Home Video, $19.95 
* US laserdisc: Image Entertainment 
* Japan: Warner, ¥13,900. 

In an interview with Louella Parsons after 
completing her role in this, her first American 
film, Barbara claimed to be looping her own 
performance. A later interview found Barbara 
resentful of AIP, who had her entire performance 
tedubbed by another actress. 


L’ORRIBILE SEGRETO DEL DR. HICHCOCK 
196. 

* USA: THE HORRIBLE DR. HICHCOCK. Republic 
Home Video, $59.95. Abridged (76m) U.S. ver- 
sion. 

* USA: THE TERROR OF DR. HICHCOCK. Sinister 
Cinema, $19.00. This uncut (84m) transfer, re- 
cently remastered, is an NTSC transfer of the 
British version. 

* UK: THE TERROR OF DR. HICHCOCK. Video 
Media, 84m. 

* UK: RAPTUS—THE SECRET OF DR. HICHCOCK. 
Stablecane Home Video. A retitled, sell-through 
release of the 84m version. 

* France: L'EFFROYABLE SECRET DU DOCTEUR 
HICHCOCK 

* Super Video Productions and Socai Films. 
84m version in English with French subtitles. 


OTTO E MEZZO 
196; 

* USA: 8%. Vestron, OP. Original version in Italian 
with English subtitles. 

* US laserdisc: Criterion, $59.95. This two-disc set 
is well-priced and attractively mastered, but the 
screen ratio is somewhat compromised. The film 
opens with the American print's opening titles 
(probably taken from a TV print, at 1.33:1 ratio), 
then widens into a “crop-boxed” 1.73:1 format 
(from the 1.85:1 original). The film is followed by 
the original American trailer. Barbara dubs her 
own Italian and English dialogue. 


LO SPETTRO 
196. 

* USA: THE GHOST. Sinister Cinema, $19.00. Lib- 
erty Video/AEC Corporation, $9.95. Though 
Liberty's tape is attractively packaged, the printis 
intermittently splicy. Sinister's copy wins hands 
down. 

* France: DERNIERE PHASE. Super Video Produc- 
tions. 


IL CAPITANO DI FERRO 
1963 
* France: LE CAPITAINE DE FER. Super Video Pro- 
ductions. 


LA DANZA MACABRE 
196, 

* USA: CASTLE OF BLOOD. Sinister Cinema, 
$19.00. Abridged 82m version. 

+ France: DANSE MACABRE. RCA Video. This 87m 
"uncovered" version contains Barbara's notori- 
ous lesbian kiss with Margrete Robsahm, and a 
brief disrobing scene of newlywed Sylvia Sor- 
rente. 


LE VOCI BIANCHE 
1963 
- USA: LE VOCI BIANCHE. Domo Video, $39.95. 
Italian-language version, no subtitles. 


LE MONOCLE RIT JAUNE 
1964 
- USA: THE MONOCLE. Sinister Cinema, $19.00. 


I LUNGHI CAPELLI DELLA MORTE 
1964 
* USA: THE LONG HAIR OF DEATH. Sinister Cin- 
ema, $19.00. 
- France: LA SORCIERE SANGLANTE. VIP Video 
Club. This version contains a fleeting shot 
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snipped-out of the print transferred by Sinister 
Cinema, of the briefly bared breast of Barbara's 
body double. 


CINQUE TOMBE PER UN MEDIUM 
1965 
* USA: TERROR-CREATURES FROM THE GRAVE. 
Sinister Cinema, $19.00. 
* UK: CEMETERY OF THE LIVING DEAD. Videome- 
dia. 
* France: LE CIMITIÈRE DES MORTS-VIVANTS. RCA 
Video. 


AMANTI D’OLTRETOMBA 
1965 
* USA: NIGHTMARE CASTLE. Sinister Cinema, 
$19.00. 
* Canada: Admit One Video, $20.00. In her dual 
role in this film, Barbara Steele dubs the voice of 
Jenny Hampton, but not Muriel. 


UN ANGELO PER SATANA 

1965 
* USA: ANANGEL FOR SATAN. Sinister Cinema has 
announced the forthcoming release of this rare 
film (one of Barbara's best) in an NTSC transfer, 
in Italian without subtitles. 


IL LAGO SI SATANA 
1966 
* USA: THE SHE BEAST. Gorgon Video (MPI), 
$59.95. 


SECRET AGENT 
1966, TV series 
* "The Man on the Beach” episode. 


ISPY 
1967, TV series 
We can't locate the title of her episode, but 
Barbara guest-starred in an excellent episode 
filmed in Italy, playing a femme fatale who (in the 
outstanding scene) dons a nun's habit to stab a 
man to death! 


THE CURSE OF THE CRIMSON ALTAR 
1967 
* USA: HBO Video, $81.95 (briefly released, with- 
drawn). 

* US laserdisc (w/ THE HAUNTED PALACE): Image 
Entertainment, $59.95. This film was originally 
released theatrically in America as THE CRIMSON 
CULT, in a version deleting a topless flogging 
scene immediately following the opening titles. 
This footage is restored to these new U.S. trans- 
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fers, though the original Peter Knight score has 
been replaced with weak electronic music by 
Kendall Schmidt. 


NIGHT GALLERY 
1972, TV series 
* "The Sins of the Father" episode, currently in 
syndication by MCA Television. 


SHIVERS 
1975 
* Canada: SHIVERS. CIC Video. This cassette re- 
portedly now contains the complete version of 
David Cronenberg's feature debut, but be 
warned of an earlier release by the same label 
containing a barbarously cut, incoherent, 77m 
TV version. 
+ USA: THEY CAME FROM WITHIN. Vestron, OP. 
* Japan: THEY CAME FROM WITHIN. Label un- 
known, *12,020. 


PIRANHA 
1978 
* USA: Warner Home Video, $39.95. 
+ Japan: Warner Home Video, ¥13,900. 


PRETTY BABY 
1978 
* USA: Paramount Home Video, $69.95. 
* Japan: Paramount Home Video, ¥13,890 
* France: LA PETITE. Paramount Home Video, ?F 


SILENT SCREAM 
1980 
* USA: SILENT SCREAM. Media Home Entertain- 
ment, $59.95. Video Treasures, $14.95 (LP), 
$9.95 (EP) 


THE WINDS OF WAR 
1983, ABC-TV Miniseries 
- USA: MGM/UA Home Video (7 cassettes), 
$139.95. Barbara is credited as Associate Pro- 
ducer and appears briefly in an early segment. 


WAR AND REMEMBRANCE 

1988, ABC-TV Miniseries 
* USA: WAR AND REMEMBRANCE VOLUME I, MGW 
UA Home Video (7 cassettes), $139.95. WAR 
AND REMEMBRANCE VOLUME Il, MGM/UA Home 
Video (6 cassettes), $99.95. Barbara is credited 
as Producer of this sequel to THE WINDS OF WAR 
and appears briefly in an early segment. 


DARK SHADOWS 
1991, TV series & 


ENCYCLO-PLEA-DIA 


A CUTTING REMARK 


SS ee 
UNIVERSAL TRUTHS 


| thought you might be inter- 
ested to know that my Encyclope- 
dias of THE WESTERN and SCI- 
ENCE FICTION are about to come 
out in fully revised and updated 
editions in the (IK this September. 
Plans are also afoot for a similarly 
revised and updated edition of 
THE ENCYCLOPEDIA OF HORROR 
MOVIES. Currently the aim is to 
publish this in Spring 1992. I've 
noticed that your contributors and 
readers seem eagle-eyed when it 
comes to mistakes/errors/omis- 
sions. | wonder if you could print a 
note in your mag, asking for sug- 
gestions/comments/corrections 
for inclusion in the revised edition? 

Obviously, | can't guarantee to 
"enter into correspondence" 
about any corrections, but | do 
promise to look at everything and 
to acknowledge all help in the 
forthcoming update. 

People can write me c/o 
VARIETY, 34-35 Newman Street, 
London W1P 3PD, England. 


Phil Hardy 
London, England 


Your articles are always highly 
informative and your devotion to 
detail is most commendable. 
However, there was an error in VW 
#5 | would like to correct. Your 
review of the NIGHT OF THE LIV- 
ING DEAD remake stated that the 
line "We're them and they're us" 
was deleted in theatrical prints but 
reincorporated in the video re- 
lease. As the editor of the film, | 
can assure you that the line was 
indeed in the theatrical prints. At 
no time was it ever deleted from 
any version. | heard it when | saw 
the film in my neighborhood thea- 
ter in Pittsburgh, and | presume 
the critics for THE NEW YORK 
TIMES and CINEFANTASTIQUE did 
because they mentioned it in their 
reviews. 

What is different on the video 
release is the color of the still 
photographs at the end of the film. 
They were tinted sepia in the the- 
atrical version, but are BEW on 
video. 


Tom Dubensky 
McKees Rocks, PA 


In most sources, including 
Gregory William Mank's books, 
the running time of SON OF 
FRANKENSTEIN is given as 93/ 
94m. When the film was released 
on laserdisc by MCA Video, it 
appeared to be the same version 
we've always had, despite some 
rumors about a recently uncov- 
ered, more complete print. So, 
can anyone tell me why the actual 
running time of this film — which 
I've timed twice on laserdisc — is 
99m? 

You'll also notice that many 
teference books give the running 
time of MCA's ABBOTT & COS- 
TELLO MEET FRANKENSTEIN as 
92m. In fact, it runs 83m, as 
mentioned in certain other books. 
Do you know if some 92m prints 
are, or ever were, in existence? 


Jean-Claude Michel 
Saint-Ouen, France 


I clocked MCA's ABBOTT & COS- 
TELLO MEET FRANKENSTEIN at 
82m 12s. The director's cut may 
have been 92m and shortened for 
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easier double-billing. There are a 
few junctures noticeably missing 
from the movie that must have 
been filmed: the impatient wait- 
ing of McDougall (Frank 
Ferguson) at the shipping office 
while Lou Costello talks to Lon 
Chaney on the telephone —when 
Lou hangs up, McDougall an- 
grily claims to have been there 
for "five minutes,” “all the time” 
he was on the phone. Also, Bud 
and Lou's night in jail (surely a 
ripe situation for comic material) 
is glossed over pretty quickly, 
and Jane Randolph is escorted 
onto the dance floor at the mas- 
querade party by Bela Lugosi, 
only to reappear in a hypnotized 
state (such a scene may have 
been deemed repetitious of 
Lugosi's earlier scene with 
Lenore Aubert and thus sacri- 
ficed). Some scenes cut directly 
to one another and others dis- 
solve, indicating that the latter 
may be fade-outs from longer 
takes. Just an educated guess; 
can anyone out there verify? 


[-——_—@- 
TIMING TOM 


Could you please work out this 
problem for me? The Italian ver- 
sion of PEEPING TOM is 97m. | 
recently taped the film from Italian 
TV, and it was 97m again. l've got 
a French version recorded from 
television and it is the same. What 
is the correct running time of the 
US version? PEEPING TOM is one 
of my all-time favorites, and | am 
thinking of ordering from a list 
which l've got from Videomania, 
but I want to be sure of not getting 
another short version! 

Just two additions to Simone 
Romano's list about Jess Franco 
releases in Italy. EROTIKILLER is 
available on the Antoniana Video 
label. DARK MISSION is available 
from Playtime. 

Maurizio Bertino 
Biella, Italy 


The correct running time of 
PEEPING TOM is 101m. Leonard 
Maltin reports that it was re- 
stored to 109m when reissued by 
Castle Hill in 1979, but this is 
inaccurate. Videomania sells the 
Canadian Admit One cassette; 
it's complete (100m 30s) but 
taken from a reddish print with 
dull contrast. In the States, TNT 
owns a beautiful print of the reis- 
sue version, which runs slightly 
longer due to the addition of the 
CH logo and nifty British Censor 
Board certificate; this copy fades 
to black just before Pamela 
Green's fleeting nude scene on 
the bed. The Voyager Company 
is planning a Criterion laserdisc 
of PEEPING TOM but has not yet 
commenced production or an- 
nounced a projected release date. 
When it appears, it's bound to be 
definitive. Also, let us remind you 
that your own Italian and French 
versions may be complete, as the 
97m running times may reflect 
the abbreviation that occurs 
when movies are transferred 
from NTSC (24 fps) to the PAL and 
SECAM (25 fps) formats. 


FIGHT THE POWER, 
INDEED 


As a Blockbuster assistant 
manager opposed to the banning 
of films, I'd like to say that, while 
our corporation is probably the 
greatest pro-censorship force 
since the Catholic Church, the 
sheer volume of our business is 
such that it's more likely that you 
could find Almodévar's other films 
[besides TIE ME UP! TIE ME 
DOWNI!] at Blockbuster than at a 
smaller "Mom & Pop" store. As 
such, regular Blockbuster cus- 
tomers might do well to request 
non-banned alternatives. [For ex- 
ample,] if Blockbuster bans THE 
LAST TEMPTATION OF CHRIST, 
look for Pasolin's THE GOSPEL 


ACCORDING TO SAINT MAT- 
THEW. No BANNED IN THE USA? 
Ask for Public Enemy's FIGHT 
THE POWER LIVE. Blockbuster 
employees who share my opinion 
should order and/or recommend 
these films and others (Un Chien 
Andalou, LAST TANGO IN 
PARIS, etc.), then point out to 
their bosses that this stuff makes 
money! (Well, it really doesn't, but 
what the hell, embellish a little.) 

My point is, Blockbuster's 
domination of the video universe 
seems inevitable, so everyone 
should do what they can to make 
Blockbuster better. 

Please withhold my name and 
address, as this letter might be 
considered thought crime and 
could impede my advancement. 


Name and address 
withheld 


Can't find THE COOK, THE 
THIEF, HIS WIFE AND HER 
LOVER? Rent IVE's COOKING 
WITH COUNTRY STARS, 
Hitchcock's TO CATCH A THIEF, 
and David Lean's BRIEF 
ENCOUNTER! | realize that your 
theory about renting non-banned 
alternatives is well-intentioned, 
but it suggests that artists are 
expendable so long as their 
themes can be more safely 
presented by someone else. 
Thank God, people still rent 
movies, not subjects. People 
want to see THE LAST 
TEMPTATION OF CHRIST 
because it's a Martin Scorsese 
picture, not because they have a 
pining for Scripture and are too 
lazy to read any. The best way 
everyone can make Blockbuster 
Video a better place is to remain 
impervious to the ways in which 
they would restrict our access to 
adventurous, outspoken, or 
otherwise alternative enter- 
tainment. a 
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“The Best Journal of its kind... treads boldly where 
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no other movie or video magazine dares to go! 
— Vipeo REVIEW 


No. 1, 1990 

Jess Franco Interview, 
Videography and Essay, Bissette 
on CUT & RUN, CARNIVAL OF 
SOULS, Rod Serling, Venezuelan 
Video Safari. 


No. 2, 1990 ^ h No. 3, Jan/Feb 1991 
Annotated TWIN PEAKS, y = | Lum GANJA & HESS, BLOOD COUPLE, 
Dubbing the -< ALIENS: SPECIAL EDITION, Pupi 
K. Gordon Murray sj Avati, Alfred Hitchcock & 
movies, Joe Dante PSYCHO. 
movies —the TV versions, 
THE EVIL DEAD, 
Francis Coppola. 


SOLD OUTI 


No. 4, Mar/Apr 1991 e : q y No. 6, Jul/Aug 1991 
BLUE VELVET E i d Special EXORCIST Issue! 
i P William Peter Blatty, 
Missing Scenes, || j 7 in Se P 
FrsnclaCoppala'e ] £ William Friedkin, 
lost thriller Part 1, | Pt ) Dick Smith. 
Narciso Ibañez Serrador 


No. 5, May/Jun 1891 
Mario Bava, BLACK SABBATH, 
BLOOD BATH, Jack Hill, 
Operation: Titian, THE THREE 
FACES OF FEAR 


Get your Paws on ’em! 
WatchdoG Subscribe Now! 
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Only $16 USA, $19 Outside USA 
Sizes: Small, Medium, Large, X-Large Prices effective through a USA 
Black; white letters, red paw and star. Oct. 31, 1991. a ace | Air 
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